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The Future of the Missionaries. 


“HE MUST GROW GREATER.” 


THE Western Christian in China takes himself too much for 
granted. He looks on himself as here and likely to remain though he 
is far from clear as to why and for what. He needs to think forward. 
The times demand new policies. The ideal of John, “He must grow 
greater, but I must grow less,’ has, with some disregard for strict 
exegesis, been used as a slogan. It was meant well. For this, his own 
displacement, the missionary has ardently planned .and earnestly prayed. 
The day of fulfillment is here but there is hesitancy to admit that the 
_ Chinese Church is ready for this displacement. But this change in the 
place and significance of the missions and the Church in China has not 
waited on this hesitancy. It isa fait accompli. The Western Christian, 
however, has not as yet done much to outline the readjustment now neces- 
sary. Even hinterland Christians in China are moved by new, impulses 
which are none the less significant because they are still often somewhat 
vague. Up to 1913 the Western Christian held the reins of direction of 
the Church in China. Before that time he had not consulted nationally 
with the Chinese Church. From 1913 on there was a period of joint 
prominence of the Chinese Church and the Missions in the directing of 
the Christian Movement in China. During this period, which was 
short, the movement for a Church directed by Chinese Christians made 
rapid progress. In 1922 the Chinese Church and Chinese Christians 
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quietly assumed the responsibility for directing the Christian Movement 
in China. That the number actually doing this was and is small, and 
that the mass of Chinese Christians only vaguely realize what it is all 

about, does not alter the fact or its significance. Leaders are never | 
very numerous. And after all the final test of leadership is leadiny. 
It is a self-determining qualification. If it is not existent it cannot 
be educed ; if existent it will not be denied. The desire for responsibility — 
is the proof of the aspiration to lead. And as Dr. P. Carnegie Simpson 
recently said, “It is responsibility that makes men.” | 


HOW CAN THE MISSIONARY BE “USEFUL? 


It was in 1922 that the tendency to take the missionary jor — 
granted seemed to become prominent. The reports of the five com- 
missions to the National Christian Conference are full of missionary 
achievments but only twice explicitly mention his future. In connection 
with the report on “Leadership” reference is made to the importance 
of improving the quality of missionaries. Commission II, in a short 
paragraph at the end urges that the strength of the missionary force © 
be kept up to what it was then. That is all. Tacitly this was accepted 
as the terminus ad quem for Western workers in the Chinese Church. 
Naturally the National Christian Conference also, since it was discussing 
the Chinese Church, did not say much about the future of the missionary 
except to intimate plainly that his help is still needed. But this problem 
cannot be thus easily disposed of. Neither will it settle itself.- A keen 
sense of the amenities of. personal relationships may deter the Chinese 
Church from saying all that is in its heart. The missionary must take the 
lead in working out with the Chinese Christian his own future. Rev. Pao 
Kwang Lin in a speech, made recently before the missionaries in Peking, 
said, “We cannot do without the missionaries.” But he also said, 
“Usefulness justifies existence. How long we remain here depends 
entirely upon how useful we make ourselves to the people amongst — 
whom we live.”” The Western Christian in China must find out how 
he can be rseful to a changing church in a changing social order. - “How 
can I be useful?” must be his motive not “How can I lead?” He 
is now the “helper.”” His contribution as “helper”, however, may be 
bigger than it was as director. | x 


PRESENT STRENGTH OF MISSIONARY FORCE. 


THE impetus back of the rapid expansion in the foreign force in — 
China during recent decades has not yet spent itself; the foreign force — 
has not yet stopped growing numerically. In 1919 there were approx- — 
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imately 6, 691 protestant missionaries : in 1923, 7 820. Both these figures 


are based on “‘The Directory of Protestant Missions in China.” That is — 


an increase in five years of about 16.8%. This increase, which has not 


been regular, runs as follows:—In 1918-1919 it was about 4.2%: 1919- 


1920 1.7%: 1920-1921 6.5%: 1921-1923 (two years) 7.8%. The 
average percent increase for five years is thus about 3.3%. This is a little 
less than the average for each of the two years 1921-1923 which is 
about 3.9%. The tendency however seems to be downward rather than 
upward. The Survey estimated that during the war about 350 new mis- 
sionaries a year came to China. This was a decrease of about fifty below 
_ the highest number recorded in 1916. In 1921 approximately 450 new 
missionaries were reported. But in 1921 and 1922 the average was 
about 284 each year. This is considerably below other previously high 


# records. Through correspondence with fifteen missions, well scattered 


over China, we gleaned additional facts. Of these fifteen missions three 


had; in 1922, the year under review, an actual decrease in strength; two | 


others reported no increase. One of these missions reported an increase 
of about 12%, another a little over 9%. The rest reported very low 
percentages of increase. The average increase in 1922 for the fifteen 
missions was about 2.5%: for all the missions for the two years (1921- 
1923) it was about 3.9%. We may therefore conclude that during 1922 
the missionaries increased between 2.5% and 3. 57. As to the future 
these fifteen missions were asked, “Do you expect in the near future any 


large increase of missionaries?” Four replied, “None.” All the rest said 


that their expectations as to increase in number of missionaries for the 
near future is small. Some missions have already adopted the policy 
of not increasing the net strength of their Western force. It is rather 
common to hear the statement, “Given a person or two in special 
positions and we shall consider ourselves staffed as far as Westerners 
eo.” Of course this is not true of all missions. The present attitude 
of many might be thus expressed in the words of a missionary, “We 
pray unitedly for Chinese Christian leaders, better ones, and many 
more; and for missionaries, better ones, but not many more.” 


DIFFICULTIES FACING THE HOME BASE. 


THERE are certain conditions at the home base affecting the support 
of Christian work in mission fields which need to be studied at once. 


Controversial agitations, while they have affected the support of mission 


work to an extent varying much in different groups, are a passing 
factor. Business depression following the war has had an heavy effect : 
but this is also temporary. The espousal by the church of modern 
industrial standards might be expected to reduce the support of those 
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conscienciously interested in retaining the old and extreme capitalistic 
regime. And in a few cases. this has. happened. But the Church as a . 
whole has not yet taken a sufficiently agressive stand for this element to 
make itself widely felt. There are however three modern economic 
conditions which may have a permanent influence on. world-wide 
philanthropic effort. Much of the support of modern missions. has 
come from poor people, in the form of “widow’s mites.” During 
recent decades, however, a rapidly increasing: proportion of mission 
funds has come from those Christians enjoying an economic surplus, 
and those in the middle or professional class. It is from those with a 
surplus that recent support of institutional work on mission fields has 
largely come. Surpluses have been hard hit lateiy by the heavy taxes 
called for by governments. This has probably been more noticeable in 
the United Kingdom than in America. The middle class has been 
hard hit also, as their cost of living has risen more rapidly than their 
support. Changes in the economic structure affecting the laborer and 
industry also tend to distribute more widely those profits that have 
gone into the making of the surplus. Thus taxes and redistribution are 
reducing the surplus. It might be assumed that those who now receive | 
a larger share of the profits of industry, the laboring group, will support 

more freely than before philanthropic enterprises in other lands. This 
does not, of course, necessarily follow. In any event considerable special 
cultivation and education involving much time will be necessary to tap 
this source of supply. Furthermore the redistribution of the surplus does 
not mean that more people have a surplus. It means that more surplus 
wealth is used up in meeting actual human needs. To these restricting 
economic tendencies at the home base must be added two conditions on 
mission fields which tend to restrict the number of Westerners which can 
be supported by the Boards. The net cost of supporting missionaries has 
tremendously increased. Then too the overhead expenses of work 
already started has now reached the point where the continuance of work 
already started taxes the available resources of the Boards. Much 
expansion has gone on without taking foresight of these same overhead 
expenses. The ratio of overhead expenses is rising more rapidly than 
that of present home or field support. Decrease in or even stoppage of 
expansion will be one of the first permanent results. This again will 
be most evident as regards the numerical strength of the foreign force. 


RESTRICTING CONDITIONS IN CHINA. 


THERE is a rising demand that Christian work in China be made 
more indigenous in the sense that its predominating influence be more 
Chinese. This means that Western Christians will work more and 
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more behind the scenes. Coupled with this is the necessary and rapidly 


growing increase in the cost maintaining Chinese workers. Their - 


standards of work and stipends are both well above the average economic 
of their fellow citizens. In an increasing number of cases, 
exception of travelling expenses, the salaries paid Chinese 
Christian kers equals that of their Western colleagues: in some 

cases it goes beyond. This substitution of qualified Chinese workers 
for those from the West is welcomed. But it will take a comparatively 
small increase in the number of Chinese workers under these conditions 
to effect very materially the number of Western workers which can be 
supported. We have not yet measured the effect of this policy of 
substitution upon the support of Western Christians in China. Present 
economic changes in the West tend to bear hardest upon these institutions 
where these highly qualified Chinese workers are most in demand. It is 
sometimes thought that schools and other institutions in China now 
largely supported by Western philanthropists will in a few years—once 
we heard this given as five—be supported by the Chinese. But we might 
as well frankly recognize that these Christian institutions are run on too 
high a standard for the Chinese Church to take them over within two 
decades at least. Of course increase in fees will meet the situation to 
some extent. But if Christian institutions are to remain democratic and 
serve all classes, and not mainly the wealthy or middle class, this source 


of support is limited. It is a logical result of this situation that some © 


missions are asking their Boards to send them the money instead of 
returning missionaries on furlough, that this money may be transferred 
to the support of Chinese workers. It is probable that during the 
next ten years the demand for funds from the Christian West will 
increase rather than decrease, but nevertheless a decreasing proportion 
will go into the support of missionaries. 


WHAT THE CHINESE CHRISTIAN WANTS THE WESTERN 
CHRISTIAN TO DO. © 


CHINESE Christians have certain ideas as to what the missionary 
can best do and where he can best serve the Chinese Church. The 
demand for Western preachers in China is decreasing. - Chinese speakers 
at commencements and conferences are rapidly increasing. Since the 
missionaries came to China to make preachers rather than to be preachers 


this should be welcomed; it does not, of course, preclude the use 


of a few specially gifted Western evangelists. The tendency to sub- 
stitute Chinese for Westerners in positions where policies of Christian 
work are determined will also cecrente the demand for Western Chris- 
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tians in executive positions. Putting it another way the tendency is 
against having the missionary of the future prominent as preacher, 
promoter or administrator. There is, however, less insistence on the 
above negative changes than on the positive qualities and functions of 
the missionary of the future. The wish is often expressed for the 
freer giving of the Western Christian’s whole personality to the Chinese 
Church. Says one, “We want real healthy human beings capable of 
great enjoyment and suffering, of wide sympathy, love and hard work.” 
Especially desired is the rich example of personalities illumined with 
Christ. “We need them,” says another, “to help solve the problem of 
living up to the principles of Jesus.’”” The Western Christian is thus 
called to be first and foremost an exponent of the spirit of Christ in 
human relationships. For this they need a “rich religious experience” 
and “real convictions.’’ They are called by another to remain true to 
their’ “original idealism” and to guard against being turned into “pro- 
phets without a vision.”” Much too is said of their attitude. Occasional- 
ly one hears the statement by a Chinese that Western Christians should 
not “despise them.’’ On what is such an idea based? One thus puts the 
Chinese Christian idea of the desired attitude. “We want men and 
women who will be willing to learn some things from us, and who will try 
to understand our civilization, which is difficult even for us Chinese to 
understand without careful and prolonged study.’’ Another speaks of 


the “true Christian attitude” as “appreciation for what is good in 


Chinese civilization.”’ The Chinese Church wants the Western Chris- 
tian more than his money: his sympathy and appreciation more than 
numbers. 


TRAINERS AND ADVISERS. 


It is as trainers and advisers that the missionary is called on to 
serve the Church in China. That is the keynote to his future. The 
point is made by one Chinese worker that evangelistic workers, who will 
still be needed in the capacity of trainers and advisers, are often not 
as well prepared as other missionaries. This deficiency in preparation 
is given as a reason for such workers being less adjustable to changing 

conditions in China. This remark serves to introduce a significant 


point on which all Chinese Christian friends with whom we have had 


the chance to confer on this subject agree and which affects both these 
positions of trainer and advisor and the whole future of the Western 
in China. Future missionaries must be “specialists.” One 

s, “We want specialists to work behind the scene.” He also suggests 
the aul of a less number of missionaries because specialists cost 


more. He continues, work of the will be 
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in the class-room instead of the church on Sundays.” Another Chinese 
worker—not a returned student—says, “They should be experts as in 
many cases the Chinese are better trained than the missionary.” To be 
useful the Western Christian must be better prepared for some task than 
the Chinese. This emphasis on the need for missionary specialists is not 
altogether new. The new element is that this idea which was once 
applied to some of the missionaries is now becoming the standard for 
all. This is the method whereby the Chinese Church will tap the rich 
experience of Western Christians. It is equivalent to saying that the 
missionary of the future must embody the richest experience of the 
Church in the West, both spiritually and intellectually. There is no 
indication that this demand for specialism is confined to any particular 
lines of Christian activity. One Chinese friend draws special attention 
fo the urgent call for literature specialists to meet the flood of anti- 
Christian literature now being put out by educated and able critics of 
Christianity; he also points out the need of Western workers in rural 
_ work. We are entering the period of specialism as far as Western 
workers are concerned. | 
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THOSE CALLED TO CHINA. 


WE have talked in the past of those “sent” to China: we must now 
think in terms of those “called.’’ This rising demand for specialists 
is an indication that the needs and voice of the Chinese Christian and 
people will determine in future the coming of missionaries. The Chinese 
Church is ceasing to take the missionary for granted. In addition to 
the special services the Chinese Church is beginning to call for it needs 
the moral support of the Western Christian. This is more urgent 
than funds or numbers of workers. The Chinese.Church is entering 
into a strenuous struggle with indigenous religious movements and anti- 
Christian persons. There is alarm in the ranks of those inclined to 
side against Christianity. They are studying Christian statistics, and 
find little comfort in them. The brunt of this conflict falls upon the 
Chinese Christian. The Western Christian is like one sitting on a hill 
gazing cn a battle being waged afar. He sees the smoke and hears 
the boom of guns but does not fully sense the fierceness of the struggle. 
At present the Chinese Church is replying only feebly to these deter- 
mined attacks. A plan of campaign is urgently needed. The Western 
Christian must support the Chinese Christian in his fight with anti-— 
Christian Chinese movements. Furthermore not all members of the 
Chinese Church are equally alive. There is still no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of the members of the Chinese Church that by reason of personal 
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association or personal interests meekly follow the nod of the mission- 
aries. The missionary needs to consider carefully how he can swing 
his influence in the direction of helping the Chinese Church move against 
the forces now opposing it. Needless to say the Chinese Church cannot 
win this battle under Western headship. The Western Christian must 


therefore be a leader in following. | 


GETTING CLOSER TO THE CHINESE. 


THE gap between the West and East has not yet been bridged by 
the Christian. “We do not know our missionary friends sufficiently 
well” is a frequent plaint. Language, traditions and customs all com- 
bine to keep apart those whose declared aim is to live in close fellowship. 
But we dare not rest satisfied with the measure of fellowship attained. 
The reasons for this sense of incompleteness of fellowship must be 
analyzed. In addition to other specialists we need specialists in increas- 
ing and maintaining live human contacts. We need more leaders in the 
art of friendship. The Western Christian in China must search until 


he finds this secret of closer friendship. He must address himself to 


the task of winning the soul of China. Mission work is tremendously 
misunderstood. The Western Christian will win the soul of China 
when through his friendship that soul can express the best of its past and 
see and grasp the worthwhileness of the something beyond that Christ 
offers. To do this he must live the Christian life on its highest level 
no matter what it costs. And it will cost. He must be an exponent of 
a glowing brotherhood that welds races and trancends national interests. 
The Western Christian in China must win through to greater comrade- 
ship with those who work by his side. This deepening of Christian 
comradeship is the need of the hour. A possible breaking of some of the 
bonds of comradeship already set up is the danger of the hour. Western 
Christians can afford a decrease in numbers, they can easily slip from 
\present positions into the shadow but they cannot work successfully for 
China without full comradeship with the Chinese Church. For a long 
time the Christian.Church in China may be unable to do without our 
financial help; but our comradeship is indispensable; it will be needed 
when our funds stop. The future usefulness of the Western Christian 
cannot be achieved by taking himself for granted. Comradeship will 
not respond to such a self-sufficient attitude. Comradeship is won when 
all artificial aspects of life have been discarded. It flowers when souls 


live freely together. 
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Contributed Articles 


Progress in Church Union and Co-operation in China 


Based on a Study of the Survey Volume and Reports of the 
Five Commissions to the National Christian Conference, 1922 


ROBERT E. CHANDLER 


O one who believes in Church Union this study has, brought dis- 
appointment. The conclusion of it may be put in one sentence 
thus: the last fifteen to twenty years in China show much 
progress in Christian co-operation on specific tasks, especially 


educational; less progress in more general Church co-operation; and 


very little progress in real Church Union. Beside the China facts of 
achievement or its absence, as found in the Survey Volume, there are 
also hopes, longings, and purposes. These too enter into the present 
situation. Some have been put into deliberate and significant statement. 
This sort of material is found abundantly in the Commission Reports 
and elsewhere. It is valuable for our study, and it is hopeful for 
further progress. 


Of co-operative undertakings, especially educational institutions, thé : 
two decades have produced many. An impressive list is given showing 


thirty-nine separate Union institutions, (twelve belong each within one 


denomination.)* Many institutions contain separate departments, as 


college, theological seminary, medical school and hospital, and the co- 


eperating bodies differ in the different departments. Co-operation in 


these enterprises has undoubtedly helped to co-operation elsewhere, and 
will continue to do so. They are not, however, exactly within the 
scope of the present discussion. | | 

We may exclude also the subject of co-operation between the mis- 
sion and the Church> This should be a matter of course, though 
unfortunately, in all our systems, the actual working is far from perfect. 
The subject is a very large one, having close relations with the subject 


of Church Union. It ought to be treated comprehensively and frankly 


by some Chinese Christian leader. Western missionaries would have 
much to learn from such a study. . 


* Survey Volume, Page 328. 


Nore.—Readers of the REcorpEeR are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 


responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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Taking up our special subject as delimited, we may divide as 
follows: 


I. Types of Organic Union of Churches. 


(a) Independent, undenominational Chinese Churches formed on 
Chinese initiative. Examples: National Association of the Chinese In- 
dependent Churches; Federal Council of the Chinese Christian Churches 


of North China. 
(b) Chinese Churches of different denominational groups coming out 


of the Western Missions. Example: » T he Church of Christ in China 


(the “Tri-Church” combination). 
(c) Chinese Churches of the same general Western denominational 


group; Anglican, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Methodist. 


IT. Types of Co-operation among Churches and Missions. 


(a) Of Churches and Missions (all or mepriy all) in a given city or 
district—Nanking, Hangchow, Tientsin. 
(b) Of Churches and Missions in a larger section (provincial federa- 


tions)—North Fukien, Kwangtung, Szech’uan. 
(c) Nation-wide interdenominational or undenominational groups, 


generally concerned with special departments of work—the National Chris- 


tian Council, Chinese Home Missionary Society, China Christian Educational 
Association, Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, and 


-many others. 


(d) Of Missions of the same or similar groups, sectional or national— 
Northern Presbyterian, London Missionary Society, Church Missionary 
Society, English “Baptists, and so on. 


Of the above types, only I, a and b, and II a, b, c, are significant 
and important for the purpose of this discussion. We should expect 
that Missions of the same denominational group would co-operate. 
Even more, the Chinese Churches growing out of the same or similar 
denominational Missions, will co-operate. They will unite organically 
wherever they are in close touch. The more crucial questions are: 


‘Can all the various Churches and Missions in a given area co-operate? 


Can the Churches of different denominations join together in true 
union? Will the independent, somewhat unformed Chinese Churches 
unite with each other or with denominational churches? Does co- 
operation necessarily lead towards Church Union? “There seems to 
be a serious risk that co-operation should be mistaken for the real thing 


[a true re-union of Christendom], whereas it is really something quite 


different, and as a matter of fact, the co-operative enterprises that we 


shave, seem sometimes to put a fairly severe strain upon our feeling of 


fellowship. Moreover, efficiency is not obtained because of the caution 
which all have to exercise to avoid treading on each other’s corns. | 
Still they are at least a proof that the _ which we seek really does | 


exist.” 
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Looking over the Church Union map (there is no such map in 
the Survey Volume, it has to be puzzled out) there seem to be three 
Bright Spots. 


(1) South Fukien—The Church of Christ in China. 
(2) Kwangtung—The Church of Christ in China. 
(3) North China cities—Independent Chinese Churches. 


The first two spots, it will be noted, are those where the age of 
work is the greatest in China. In and around Amoy, there has been. 
a true Union Church since 1862. It was formed by the common action 
of different Missions: English Presbyterian, and Reformed Church 
of America. Later, Congregational Churches coming out of “London 
Mission work, joined with the Presbyterians. The South Fukien 
movement has been a part of the Tri-Church movement for the last 
four years. These Christians, like their brothers in Kwangtung 
Province, could not wait for a national organization of Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists together, but determined to do it now. “As 
Amoy was the earliest and most complete, so it has been the most 
long continued example of a Chinese Church, founded and guided 
through its early growth, by the common action of different Missions. 
With its inherent autonomy fully recognized and safe-guarded, the 
development of the Church, in this part of China, has, according to 
local missionaries, been gradually advanced by the fact that it 
has not been an organic part of any Western organization, and that 
its development has been much less dominated by foreign influence. 
Missionaries further assert that the financial self-support of the Chinese 
Churches has been more rapidly developed in South Fukien than it 
might otherwise have been, due to this independent union. The dis- 
cipline of the Church has been maintained at a high standard, and the 
relations with Missions and missionaries have continued to be most 
cordial.” | 

The Kwangtung Union Church organization is similar. It is the 
“Kwangtung Divisional Council of the Church of Christ in China.” 
It is notable for the number of different constituent groups which 
went into the union, seven in all—London Mission, American Board, 
American Presbyterian, Canadian Presbyterian, New Zealand Presby- 
terian, Union Brethren, Swedish American. It carries on a full pro- 
gram of activities, evangelistic and educational. A Chinese evangelist is 
employed for full time. An Organizing Secretary is given by one of 
the Missions, for more than half his time. The Churches. contribute 
to the Divisional Council at a set rate, five cents per member. There is — 
a scholarship fund for theological students, also contributions for the 
‘Union Theological College and other schools. A full program of work 
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is heartily entered into by the Chinese Christian Churches, and the 
Missions co-operate. It is not surprising that the Chinese from these | 
two active Union Churches manifested some impatience, in Shanghai, 
at the delay in getting together elsewhere in China. 

The third bright spot of Church Union is in North China, though 
some may question its hopefulness. This is “The Federal Council 
of the Chinese Christian Churches of North China,’ and includes 
churches located in Peking, Tientsin, Tsinan, Tsingtao and Chefoo. 
These Churches are feeling their way. As a union movement, they 
are still incompletely organized. They have not done much more yet 
unitedly, than to hold meetings for conference and fellowship. Yet 
they are rather widely separated and comparatively young, and a 
comprehensive program would be impossible, probably, at this stage. 
In several cities these Churches are distinctly in the lead. There is 
a remarkable sense of freedom which the Chinese feel in joining them, 
and working in them. There is no hostility to missionaries, no 
competition with the Mission Churches, rather a full desire for co- 
operation. But these Churches are clearly known, within and without, 
as Chinese, not foreign. In their membership they secure educators 
and business men, distinctly those of the upper middle class. Of such 
the future Christian leaders are being made in this day. The average 
of literacy in these Churches is high. In Chefoo, 51 out of 52 
members were reported as literate. Members pass easily back and 
forth, from the older Mission Churches, into these Independent Churches. 
They do not like to break ties once formed. It is significant that 
many of the keenest young Chinese leaders seem to find far greater 
scope for their activity in this Independent Church group than in the 
Mission Churches, where they may have first joined. Leaders in these 
Churches have assisted recently in the preparation of a richer Church 
Manual with liturgical forms of service. In two cities, there are 
negotiations for a full organic union with all the Churches of the 
mission groups. This development has risks and dangers, which can 
be seen; but it is very distinctly Chinese, though including elements 
from several denominational types. When there is crystallization, we 
may have something nearer that longed-for jewel, the indigenous 
Chinese Church. | 3 

Some of the examples .of co-operation should be discussed and 
compared. The national organizations have done a great preparatory 
work in promoting realization of fellowship and in illustrating certain 
specific lines of co-operation. The China Continuation Committee did 
this pre-eminently for all the Christian forces. The National Christian 
Council should do more, with its more direct commission. The danger 
is that the Churches will let themselves fall behind these inter- 
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denominational bodies, both in unity of the spirit and in actual service 
rendered. Someone described the Chinese Home Missionary Society, | 
organized hardly five years ago, as the best piece of co-operation yet 
seen. Initiated and promoted entirely by Chinese, ‘it now has twenty 
odd missionaries on the field in Yiinnan. $20,000. Mex. were raised 
in the first three years. Only certain specific expenditures have been 
carried forward with foreign contributions. The Hei Lung Kiang 
Home Missionary movement is now affiliated with the larger society; 
and work in new centres is. projected. No cause is more heartily 
received by the Chinese to-day than this, their inclusive, undenomina- 
tional, Home Missionary Society. __ 

A remarkable instance of broad and hearty co-operation. for a 
particular cause was shown in 1916 in the fight for Religious Liberty. 
Clauses were proposed in the Provisional Constitution of the Chinese 
Republic, which would make Confucianism the state religion, and 
threatened the liberty of other religions, especially in the schools. A 
Secretary of the China Continuation Committee headed the opposition 
to this, giving all his time in Peking for three months. The Roman 
Catholics, the Russian Church, Buddhists, and even Mohammedans 
joined in fighting for liberty! And the effort was successful. 

Very important in church (and mission) co-operation are the city 
and provincial federations. In several cities, church federations have 
been working for a number of years; they have the full attention of 
secretaries, on one line or another, and are working out a broad program. 
Usually such federations present the united strength of all the Protestant 
Christian forces among the Chinese. It should be noted, however, that 
only eight or nine such city federations are reported, whereas there 
are in China probably 69 cities of a population of a hundred thousand 
or over. 

The most successful Provincial Federations seem to be in -Kwang- 
tung, North Fukien and Szech’uan. Kwangtung and Fukien are, of 
course, the earliest opened to Christianity of the Provinces, and in 
most ways are far better “occupied” than the rest of China. They 
are far along in the independence of churches, in Christian education, 
and in Sunday School development. We should expect to see progress, 


after all these years, in church co-operation and in church union. The 


Union Churches in Kwangtung and South Fukien have already been 
spoken of. Fukien Province is not a single geographical unit, inter- 
communication being very difficult and language differences great. It 
has to be divided, especially at present, in two parts. The North Fukien 
Federation Council has been running for some years, with steady increase 
in the service rendered. It planned in 1914 one of the best Provincial 
evangelistic campaigns that has been seen. Szech’uan, or “West China,” 
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is much younger in Christian work, but shows a very high degree of 
co-operation in the whole Christian enterprise. The Advisory Board 
of West China Missions dates from a Conference held in 1899 at 
Ch’ungking. In 1913 an “Advisory Council of the Churches” was 
organized. It has recently given place to the “Szech’uan Christian 
Council,” of which the large majority of members are Chinese men 
and women. The Advisory Board, representing missions only, deals 
chiefly with the allocation of the field, and questions of comity. The new 
“Christian Council” carries forward all the province-wide Christian 
activities, except the educational. The West China Christian Educa- 
tional Union is of long standing and successful operation. Primary 
education and all education is highly stressed by the Szech’uan Missions, 
and all this task is attempted as a unit, which it is. The three West 
China organizations mentioned, meet annually at the same time and 
place. A bright future for successful co-operation, and probable Church 
Union, may be predicted in this section. 

It will be remembered that the 1907 Centenary Conference called 
for “A Christian Federation in every Province of the Empire.’”’ Many 
such Councils, or Federations, were organized thereafter, and vet most 
have had short and uneventful lives. Sevéral Federations, beside those 
mentioned, are functioning, and yet it is difficult;to find clear_trace of 
their work and influence, at least in the Survey -Volume. Several of 
the Provinces where Christian work was started early, and which do 
show a high development, approaching that of Kwangtung and Fukien, 
seem to have failed in securing any wide co-operation. One wonders 
about the reasons for this. Of course, natural geographical barriers 


sometimes enter in. | 
The following factors, thus far, seem to have had the largest 
bearing upon Church Union and Co-operation: 


1. Age of work. 

2. Geography—natural units. | 

3. Type of Missions and of individual missionaries who have 
started and carried on the work. 


The last factor does not lend itself to any close examination or 
comparisons. Undoubtedly, it has a large bearing; the writer inclines 
to think the largest bearing upon the problem. What has it meant for 
co-operation in Szech’uan and West China? The strong Missions 
engaged in work in that section are the following: Canadian Methodist, 
China Inland Mission, Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, 
American Baptist (north), and the Friends. Undoubtedly in many parts 
of China we have a high degree of co-operation and harmony, true unity, 
because of individual men and women, who lived it out. : 
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As far as the facts seem to show, except for geographical and | 
lingual barriers, there is no Chinese difficulty in the way of co-operation 


and Church Union. This statement may be disputed. Certain groups 
of Chinese Christians, conservative or liberal, believing in “Order” or 
in “Liberty,” find it difficult to get together to-day. Yet in fairness 
it must be admitted that their ideas come, in large part, from their 


spiritual fathers and teachers, out of Western lands. We have to 


bear in mind what a Chinese has called the “inhibitions of Mission 
salaries.” A Chinese worker, within a mission organization, will, even 


involuntarily, shape his ideas according to those of his group; and the 
missionaries are generally in control. Considering all this, we repeat, 


there is no specifically Chinese difficulty. The burden of disunity rests 
upon the Western missions. | 


There are two questions about the method of progress: 


A. Shall it be from the bottom up, or from the top down? 

Shall local unicns be formed of those working side by side; and 
larger combinations as needed? Or shall larger national unions come 
first, connecting many separating groups, and the more complete local 
union later on? Closely related with this question, though not precisely 
the same, is. | | 

B. Will the formation first, of strong Western denominational 
eroups, lead to broader Church Union? This line of progress has been 
very strongly urged, in the past and now, as the most hopeful way; 
yet others as strongly dissent. An opinion comes from Manchuria, from 
a Presbyterian: 

“Local Union on simple lines is, at present, far more urgent 
and fruitful than the proposed wider [Tri-Church] Union. That 1s 
really building from the foundation . ... I believe that for us in 
Manchuria, union between the Lutheran and Presbyterian bodies is more 
important than the wider Union. I think we are working towards this.” 
This general point of view is strongly echoed in other parts of North 
China. | 

In point of fact, much consolidation of Western denominations 
has gone forward. This may—or may not—mean a corresponding 
advance in Chinese leadership; or to state it otherwise, advance in 
Chinese leadership may, or may not, imply denominational consolidation. 
These questions must all be considered open. Chinese leadership in the 
Churches has not yet had opportunity and time to show on what lines 
of co-operation and union, the Chinese Church will advance . (except 
possibly in the C.H.M.S.?) That it will advance, hardly anyone 
doubts. May we not look for some new thing in Christ in China? Is 
“Reunion” the most desirable thing—if we imply a return to any 
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Church that has already existed, even in the time of the Apostles? 
“Greater works than these shall ye do.”’ 

We have tried to examine fairly the facts as they stand, with 
some comments and opinion on the facts. Previous to taking up this 
study, the writer set down his own opinions or en oa in regard 
to Church Union in China: 

1. That a much larger measure of doveperation and union is 
right, and necessary for success. 

2. That Church Union is what the hives majority (say 7 5%) 
of Chinese Christians do or would desire. | 
} 3. That fairly complete union among all Chinese Churches will 
probably come. That if there are ultimately some large divisions they 
will not correspond closely to the present Western church divisions. 

I attempted also to set down, honestly, the real reasons (not merely 
“good reasons”), for my views. Principally, I had to admit I thought 
so because missionaries and Chinese of “my own set,” intellectual and 
otherwise, held these views; some had done much to promote them. 
At the conclusion of this particular study, I am more convinced than 
ever on 1. Facts of accomplishment do not bear me out on 2. But 
all my contacts with Chinese Christians still strengthen my view. On 
3 I am a little more doubtful. I still feel that while the fundamental 
human tendencies and difficulties are about the same for Eastern and 
Western Christians, yet the obvious difference in Church heredity 
between East and West, tend to favour Christian Union in China. 

In the five Commission Reports presented to the National -Christian 
Conference in 1922, there are striking expressions, and_ significant 
silences, on our general subject. These Reports were all the product of 
months of discussion and conference, and represent studied conjoined 
convictions and purposes. We may best conclude our discussion by 
quoting briefly from each of them. : 

Commission V had as its one task, ‘Co-ordination and Co-operation 
in the Work of the Church.” If there had not been Christian Co- 
operation, and the purpose for more, there would have been no Com- 
mission V. Chapter 1 of the Report catalogues progress in co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination, at some length. Yet the total results, in full 
Christian co-operation and in true Church Union are small. The Com- 
mission could but “re-echo the voice of the Centenary Conference of 
1907, which called loudly for the realization of the ideal of one Church 
_ for China, and would urge that this ideal should hold the central 

place as part of the great ideal of a re-united Church of Christ 
throughout the world. It would urge the importance of all Christians 
getting beyond those denominational predilections which have been in- | 
troduced to China along with Christianity.” As its chief contribution, — 
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the Commission, proposed and planned the organization of a National 
Christian Council. The first suggested function of that Council is 
“to foster and express the fellowship and unity of the Christian Church 
in China.” | 

Commission I. dealt with facts, “The Present State of Christianity 
in China.” It reported, in brief, some promising achievements in 
Christian co-operation. Yet near the conclusion, the Report makes this 
frank admission. ‘““The most apparent weakness of the Christian move- 
ment, as a whole, is its disunity. Doubtless it is better in this respect 
now than it has been in the past. Still it is manifest that were it really 
a united movement, its power would be immeasurably increased.”’ “The 
time has fully come, as this National Christian Conference witnesses, 
to face, without flinching, and as far as possible without pride or pre- 
judice, the facts of the situation, and to consider what steps can be 
taken immediately, looking towards such further co-operation and re- 
conciliation as will minimize the manifold weaknesses due to our 
disunity.” 

Commission: IT. attempts to describe “The Fstive Task of the 
Church.” Discussing “indigenous” Christianity, it comments: ‘While 
it may be granted that there are unavoidable handicaps in the develop- 
ment of an indigenous Christianity, difficulty will be found in the defence 
of foreign denominationalism, which, in some measure, however slight, 
diverts the attention of the Chinese Church from the essential elements 
of Christianity.” ‘The missionary should merge himself into the 
Chinese Christian community; he should not force its development into 
any Western form, but contribute what he may of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, leaving that spirit to express itself, as it will, in purely Chinese 
fashion.” Discussing the Church and its city-wide task, the Report 
shows plainly that city work demands co-operation. We are led to 
ask, at once, how about country work, and province-wide activity? 
After going through this Report, with its presentation of the great 
task of the Church in religious education, in a full social program, in 
out-reaching missionary work for near neighbors and for vast “un- 
occupied areas,” the thought is constantly pressed in upon one, ‘Who 
is sufficient unto the task?’ Only a United — under its one Master, 
‘can begin to enter into it. 

Perhaps most significant are the Commission IV, and 
Commission III, inasmuch as they were prepared wholly or chiefly by 
Chinese Christians. 

Commission IV. says nothing whatever about denominations. It 
assumes co-operation all through on this matter of paramount impor- 
tance—“The Development of Leadership for the Work of the Church.” 
The divisions of Church from Church are not analyzed, or even deplored; 
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they are ignored. This is simply because to Chinese they are un- 


_ important. The Commission starts from the situation of China and 
Christianity now. With regard to missionary workers, the Com- 


mission has this to say, to the Home Boards. “Only those with large 
vision and trained in the best that the West can give, cari hope to meet 


: successfully the multitude of problems that press upon the Chinese 


Church in these days of change. Hence, we record here our appeal to 
the various Boards of Missions, that they will hereafter send to China 
men and women of the best quality, and with large visions, of broad 
mind, large heart, and, if possible, of large experience and high attain- 
ments.. The Mission work has grown larger and needs larger men.” 

Finally, Commission III, in presenting “The Message of. the 
Church” speaks plainly enough. In the first section of the chapter to 
Christians—“We Chinese Christians who represent the various leading 
denominations express our regret that we are divided by the denomina- 
tionalism which comes from the West.” Denominationalism instead 
of being a source of inspiration has been, and is, a source of confusion, 
bewilderment and inefficiency.” | 

“We recognize, also, most vividly, the crying need of the Chris- 
tian salvation for China to-day, and we firmly believe that it is only 
the United Church that can save China. For our task is great, and 
enough strength can only be obtained through solid unity.” 

“Therefore, in the name of the Lord, Who prayed that all may 
be one, we appeal to all those who love the same Lord to follow His 


command, and be united into one Church, catholic and indivisible, for 


the salvation of China. We believe that there is an essential unity 
among all the Chinese Christians, and that we are voicing the séntiment 
of the whole Chinese Christian body in claiming that we have the 
desire and the possibility to effect a speedy realization of corporate unity, 
and in calling upon missionaries and representatives of the Churches 
in the West, through self-sacrificial devotion to our Lord, to remove 
all the obstacles in order that Christ’s prayer for ss may be fulfilled 
in China. 

“We confidently hope that the Church of Christ, thus united, will 
be able to serve as an impetus to the speedy healing of the broken body 


of Christ in the West.” 
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CHINA’S HOPEFULS, 
WITH NEEDY CHILDREN. 


YENCHING UNIVERSITY INDUSTRIAL CENTRE SHARES CHRISTMAS 
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Waiting Patients in front of Hospital, Changteh, Ho. 


These two women went through the Swatow 
Typhoon of August 1922. They both lost four children 
out of five. One lost also her husband, mother and 
sister-in-law, and the other her mother-in-law. They 
themselves had a miraculous escape. 


GLIMPSES AT THE PEOPLE, 
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Church Union in Britain 
© G SPARHAM 


N dealing with the question of Church Union in Britain I shall 
T] _ confine myself to the Union Movement among the churches 
of the Reformation. By the churches of the Reformation I 
mean those churches which arose during, or have come into 
existence since, the Reformation, or have been profoundly influenced 
by it. I must indicate yet a further limitation! I yield to no one in 
appreciation of the work and influence of the Society of Friends, the 
Plymouth Brethren, and the Salvation Army. In any ultimate scheme — 
of complete Christian Union they must naturally have a place; but 
this short article will not deal with them because, so far as I know, 
they have not indicated any desire for organic union, and indeed, 
for some time yet to come, it would seem probable that they will pro- 
ceed, without any considerable modification on their present lines. We 
shall therefore give our chief thought to the union movement among 
the Anglicans, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists and Metho- 
dists. Of these it may be said that all hold the common evangelical 
faith; all find the word of God in the Scriptures, of the Old and New 
Testaments; all observe regularly the sacraments of baptism and th 
Lord’s Supper; and that all have an ordered ministry. | 
_ Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Baptists as at present con- 
stituted date their history back some four hundred years. In the 
sixteenth century the episcopally controlled Church in England largely 
dominated by Rome had travelled far from the simplicity of the Gospel. 
The bishop within the Church claimed all authority, the local clergy 
were his delegates, and the people were kept in a state of pupilage. 
Outside the Church the bishop took his place as a peer of the realm 
and in character and authority was often very similar to the barons 
who dominated the life of the nation. At times the bishop dominated 
the history of the king and his barons, the history of the Church was 
the doings of the bishops, clergy and monastic orders. 
| The people, whether in Church or state counted for little. 

Then came the Reformation and study of the Scriptures led the 
people to the conclusion that this state of things was altogether wrong. 
The story of redemption taught the common people that they too 
were men and women, each with a God given personality and respon- 
sibility. Before God’s Judgment seat all were equal. They asserted 
this position in the state. In 1548 occurred the great Agrarian Revolt; 
a royal messenger went down to East Anglia and met the leader Robert 
Kett. Speaking of the revolting men he called them “‘Villeins.” Kett’s 
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rebuke was swift and stern. “Call no.man villein who was redeemed 
with the precious bloodshedding of Jesus Christ. ze The common people 
realised their manhood in the state. ss 

The finest minds then turned to the study of the New Testament 
to see what was the status of the ordinary believer within the Church: 
to find out further what was the divine idea for the Church and how 
according to the will of God it should be constituted and governed. 

As a result some clung to the old church but set about to reform 
it, retaining episcopal government, but somewhat modifying it. 

The main drift of the time, however, was it seems to me with 
those who, realising that every believer was a child of God and a 
priest in the kingdom of heaven, commenced with careful study of the 
New Testament to work out a scheme of church government on democratic 
lines. The Congregationalists, Baptists and Presbyterians all com- 
mence with the democratic conception. In many respects their church 
life has been similar, yet in some respects there are differences which 
caused vigorous discussion for a time; but increasingly it is now felt 
that the resemblances far exceed the differences; and in course of time 
they seem more and more to realise their similarity. It is well for 
us to keep in mind that the main question that led to the formation of 
these communions was an ecclesiastical one. What is the nature of the 
Church? How should it be governed? How can the church but 
become an expression of the.mind of Christ. | 

The origin of Methodism was different. John Wesley had no 
wish to leave the Church of England. He never did leave it. He 
was concerned to preach the gospel all over England, Ireland, Scotland 
-and Wales in every parish. He found much opposition and found too, 
as converts were gathered, that the Church of England at that time 
in most places provided no means of shepherding those who were brought 
into the fold. Hence he formed his people into societies, at first as- 
sociating them more or less with the parish churches; but providentially 
and in the course of time the societies grew into churches, and Methodism 
has now its own strong Church life and organization, and may be 
counted as one of the greatest Christian communions in Britain. 

Social life in England has intensified the divisions in the Church 
and as further splits have occurred our complicated social conditions 
have found a place for the new split. Sir Charles Booth, in his “Life 
and Labour of the People,” says: “With the rich and fashionable 
the Established Church has up to a certain point an easy task... - 
The Congregational Church is more than any other the Church of the 
middle classes. The Baptists on the whole touch the same and perhaps 
also a lower grade than the Congregationalists. The Wesleyan con- 
gregations are drawn from the same classes that —— the Baptists 
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and the Congregationalists. The Primitive Methodists reach the work- 


ing people. . . . are the only ones among us who touch the poor at all.” 
Now this is a statement that is open to a good deal of criticism; it is 
perhaps an over-statement. It is a statement that we do not altogether 
like, and yet there is good deal of truth in it. 


In dealing with the question of Reunion this matter of social status 
is one of the great difficulties. Not much is heard of it from the 
platform or the pulpit, but it has to be reckoned with. Only a great 
impulse of the Spirit of God can raise the Church above these things 


of the world and carry it forward. That spirit is at work among the 


people of God to-day. 


No one can study the story of the origins withionsl feeling that God’s 
hand has been in the whole movement; no one can Féltols the after 


history of these Churches and not see that each has had its special work 


to do and message to deliver. But again no one can study the present 
time and its great movements without seeing that there is a mutual 
recognition of the work of each that was once not observable, and a 
tendency to draw together once more. In the South of England there 
is ariver, the Test, that rises and flows as one stream and then branches 
out into three channels—to all intents and purposes becomes three rivers 
—but before it reaches the coast the three streams again become one 
and in this way flow out into the sea. To many it seems that something 
like this is taking place in our church life in Britain and it will not 
be without interest to mark some of the influences that are helping to 


draw the Churches together. 
For some years before the war broadening sympathies were observ- 


able in all the religious communities. Social changes were making 
these felt. Church union was, from time to time, spoken of, but little 


progress was made. Then came the war and with it rapid progress 


has taken place. Men who stood shoulder to shoulder in the trenches 
were not likely to be influenced by small differences; they got down to 
things that were really essential. Chaplains of the Established Church 
of England or Scotland, of the Methodist, Congregational and Baptist 
churches dressed alike in khaki, had a smilar status and were doing 
similar work. In peace conditions differences might appear to be great 


but during the war these were almost obliterated. In some cases we 


heard of most fraternal action between chaplains of different churches 
On one troopship, for example, there were two padres, one Anglican 
and one Presbyterian. They arranged that there should be a weekly 
communion service which should be conducted by each in turn to which 
all the communicants of any church should be welcomed. This is one 


of many similar instances. 
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It has been interesting to note that the first drawing together has 
been in the healing of the differences that have occurred within the 
groups to which we have already referred. The Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland was originally one. Within the memory of most of us has 
been three—the Established Church or “Old Kirk,” the United Pres- 
byterian Church, which was composed of two or three smaller divisions, | 
and then the Free Church. A few years back the U. P. and Free 
Church came into organic union as a United Free Church of Scotland, 
and to-day the Established Church and the United Free Church are 
in consultation with a view to forming again one strong Presbyterian 
Church for the whole of Scotland. 

As indicating the way which this Union is progressing let one 
quote part of a letter I received recently from the Rev. A. R. 


Mackenzie, who has just returned from Scotland. 


Writing as a member of the United Free Church of Scotland 
he says :— | 
: “I am sending you the Report of Committee on Conference with 


the (Established) Church of Scotland, which was presented at the 
General Assembly of the United Free Church of Scotland which met 


in May, 1922. 

You will see, if you read it through, that there is in it a = Maiécity | 
Report and a Minority Report. The majority now feel confident that 
the spiritual liberty of the Church of Scotland has been fully recognised 
by the State in the Church of Scotland Act, 1921. The minority still 
feel uncertain about a number of points which they detail in their report. 
In the Assembly’s vote on the matter the majority Report was sustained 
by a very large majority, 500 or 600 to 100 or so. That is to say, 
that the great majority in our Church feel satisfied that the causes 
which produced the historic separations from the Church of Scotland — 
have been removed, and that consequently the way lies open for a 
reunion. In the case of the minority there is still some doubt as to 
things, but everybody now admits that disunion is a hindrance to the 
Christian religion and therefore a thing to be got rid of as soon as 


may be. 

At the same time Union is not likely to take place for a year or 
two. The two Churches have to get used to one another, and each to © 
see the strong points of the other. We go about things with deliber- 


‘ation in Scotland, and there is the whole big matter of the disposal of 


endowments to be dealt with. A strong Committee has been appointed 
to go into this rather difficult question. I know from one of them that 
they have got seriously to work, and I am persuaded that they will do 


their utmost to hasten the business. 
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Meanwhile the two Churches are getting to understand one another 
more and more. There are growingly cordial relations between the 
General Assemblies. The Moderator of each visits the other, and is 
received with very marked heartiness. And there are occasional joint 
actions and even joint meetings of the Assemblies. Everybody would 
admit that the ethos of the two Churches is somewhat different. Let 
me risk a generalisation. The Church of Scotland stands for what is 
historic and dignified, and has an enviable record of Social Ameliora- 
tion work, Prison Gate work, and so on. Our Church is specially | 
interested in Missions, Home and Foreign. In short each would be the 
better of being part of the other, to make it more complete. Both 
Churches stand strongly for an educated ministry, as you may know.” 

If we take the question of the Methodist Church we shall find it 
more complicated. The Wesleyan Methodist Church, which was the 
direct outcome of the life work of John Wesley, soon began to throw 
off new denominations.. In 1797 a number of churches broke off to 
found the Methodist New Connexion. At different stages there were 
formed the Bible Christians, the Wesleyan Reformers, the Wesleyan 
Association and the Primitive Methodist Church, so that whereas when 
John Wesley died there was but one Society within the course of a few 
decades this Society had become six different Churches. But while 
there were differences sufficient to cause these various sections to split 
off, the essential similarity of Methodism in the course of time began 
once more to draw the scattered family together. The Methodist Re- 
formers and the Wesleyan Association about the year 1850 came into 
close fellowship and from that time were known as the United Methodist 
Free Churches. Next, the Methodist New Connexion, the Bible Chris- 
tians and United Methodist Free Churches came together and formed 
the United Methodist Church, so that to-day we have but three divisions | 
in the Methodist community, namely Wesleyan Methodism, the United 
Methodist Church and the Primitive Methodists. 

Sometime ago I received a letter from Dr. W. T. A. Barber an 
Ex-President of the Wesleyan Conference in which he says: “You ask 
me as to the prospects of union. The nearest to realisation is, as it 
ought to be, the Methodist Union. As we draw ntarer, the mountain 
of difficulty rises steeper, but that is a national phenomenon. Our 
committee has ordered a pronouncement on the merits of the question, — 
to see whether there can be hammered out a scheme which will be 
acceptable to all the discussing parties. This the committee is honestly 
attempting to do. There are really serious divergences of opinion 
as to the ministerial office. These divergences are much less than 
formerly but they exist strongly. Still I am disposed to think that 
Methodist Union ought to come, but we must not hurry it and each 
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local Church must be consulted.” Now, that is the opinion of one of 
the statesmen: of the Methodist Churches. It is not optimistic but it. 
is definite, and from many quarters we gather this conviction that com- 
plete union within the Methodist Fellowship is now regarded as certain 
by the great bulk of Methodist people. : 

Yet speaking of the Wesleyan Church we must not blind ourselves 
to a difficulty that is increasingly felt. John Wesley as we have seen 
never detached himself from the Church of England; but he founded a 
‘Society which did detach itself, moved on to its own line and developed 
its own momentum. It has a strong self-consciousness to-day and takes 
its place as one of the great Free Churches. It is probable that when full 
Methodist Union has been achieved the great majority of the Methodist 
people would desire closer union with other Free Churches; but there is 
among the Wesleyan ministry a strong minority who desire to readjust 
relations with the Church of England. This section questions the 
advisability of union with the United Free and Primitive Methodists, 
believing that this union would take them farther from the Church 
of England when they would desire a definite approach to it. It will 
be interesting to watch the development here. Congregationalists and 
Baptists hold the same Church principles; but they are organised each 
on their own basis, yet there is constant intermingling. There are single 
congregations in which baptism, either in the Congregational or Baptist 
form, is permitted. There are centres where Congregationalists and 
Baptists unite for their annual missionary meetings. At least on one 
historic occasion the National Assembly of the Congregationalists and 
of the Baptists was held jointly. The life of the two denominations, 
expressing itself in new organisation, also shows similarity. Within 
recent years the Congregational Churches have divided the whole of 
England and Wales into six provinces and for each province have 
appointed a moderator whose duty it is to study the needs of the 
Churches in his province and to assist them with counsel and such 
inspiration as he is capable of conveying. Almost at the same time, if 
anything, a little before this Congregational development the Baptists 
had similarly divided England into districts and over each district had 
set a superintendent, the superintendent being a Baptist minister, who 
was set free from special pastoral work so that he might give his whole 
time and energy to the care of the whole of the churches in his dis- 
trict. The two denominations are fundamentally similar. The develop- 
ment of their life and organisation are similar and it seems there 
should be no great difficulty in bringing about such close federation 
as may result in true organic union. Yet again, as has been noted 
above, the Presbyterism, Congregational and Baptist systems are all 
based upon a democratic idea. It is still within the memory of all of 7 
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us that Dr. Jowett, minister of one of the most historic Congregational 
Churches in England, Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, received a call to a 
Presbyterian Church in New York, and after some years of acceptable 
service there, was again called to a Congregational Church in London. 
No one who knows Dr. Jowett would for a moment suspect him of 
any paltering with conscience. He could pass from a Congregational 
Church to a Presbyterian Church and again from a Presbyterian Church 
to a Congregational Church without hesitation, because he felt that there 
were no essential differences between the two. 

We have seen that Presbyterians are getting together in Scotland, 
and that Methodists are forming an organic union in England. We 
note similarities in England between the Presbyterian, Congregational 
and Baptist Churches, and it would seem that with the increase of 
mutual understanding and ever fuller co-operation in Christian service 
there should be no great difficulty in the formation of organic union 
between these three Communions. Let us now consider the position 
of the Anglican Church. | | 

_ For centuries the Anglican Church had lived and worked by itself, 
showing little desire for union with any other church; but in the 
year 1888 the bishops, from all parts of the world assembled in the 
Lambeth Conference, made a great move indicating that, on certain 
conditions, the Anglican Church would enter into Communion with 
other churches. The conditions were contained in the famous Quadri- 
lateral. While there was no very definite result following this action, 
the question of reunion, from this date, became a frequent one for 
discussion at conferences, and a spirit of greater cordiality began to 
mark the relations of the Established and Free Churches, so that, when 
in 1920 another Lambeth Conference was held a message was sent out 
by the bishops as an appeal to all Christian people; acknowledging all, 
who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and have been baptized into the 
name of the Holy Trinity, as holding membership in the Universal 


Church of Christ, which is His Body; and urging that in penitence and 


prayer the whole Church of Christ should seek a way of realizing a 
visible unity. I regret that there is not time to read long paragraphs 
irom this inspiring message ; but I will quote section VI as indicating the 
condition on which the bishops would regard true union as possible. 
It is the Quadrilateral, restated. Every word deserves sympathetic con- 
sideration. It is as follows :— | | 

“We believe that the visible unity of the Church will be found to 
involve the whole-hearted acceptance of:— 


The Holy Scriptures, as the record of God’s revelation of Himself to 
man, and as being. the rule and ultimate standard of faith; and the Creed 
commonly called Nicene, as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith, 
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and either it or the Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal confession of 


belief : 
_ The Divinely instituted sacraments of Baptism and the Holy Com- 


‘munion, as expressing for all, the corporate life of the whole fellowship in 
and with Christ: 


A ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church as possessing not 
only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the commission of Christ and the 


authority of the wholebody.” _ 


The bishops proceed to indicate the way in which union may develop. 
They recognize that in three of the four conditions of union the Church 
of England and the non-Episcopal Churches are in substantial agree- 
ment :-— 


(1) In accepting the Holy Scriptures as the record of God’s revelation 
of Himself to man, and as being the rule and ultimate standard of faith. 


(2) In regarding the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as giving a general 


statement of the Christian faith. 


(3) In accepting the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 


The great difficulty arises with reference to the securing of a 


ministry equally acknowledged by. the Anglican and the non-Anglican 


Churches. Here there is indeed and, for the time being, an insuperable 
difficulty. The Anglican Church, while recognizing that the Spirit 
of God has owned and blessed the ministry of the non-Episcopal, yet 
strongly feels that about these ministries an element of irregularity 
exists, and urges that, for the purpose of organic union the Historic 
Episcopate should be recognized. Bishops and Clergy of the Anglican 


Communion would be willing to accept from authorities of other Com- 


munions a form of commission or recognition which would commend 
the Anglican ministry “To their Congregations as having its place in 
the one family life.’”’ They then ask that ministers of other Com- 
munions would receive Episcopal ordination. 

The sincerity on the part of the Bishops is unmistakable.. More- 
over to yield on this point would, they fear weaken their hold on the 
Roman and Eastern Churches; yet it would be useless to minimize 
the difficulty the Free Churches would have in complying with this 
condition. The non-Anglican Churches are satisfied that their Ordina- 
tion Service is based upon New Testament teaching. They re- 
cognize a grace in ordination, and believe that ordination is an_.act 
and an experience that is unique and cannot be repeated. While how- 
ever recognizing this great difficulty, we joyfully bear witness to the 
fact that the spirit of the Lambeth Conference appeal has brought about 


- a much closer fellowship between the Established and the Free Churches. 


Ministers of all the churches are co-operating in many forms of 
service, and conferences to discuss questions of faith and order are 
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frequently being held. The iy for complete union is not yet. We 
must all be prepared to Watch and Pray, and follow the Divine will 
as it is revealed. 

To sum up then, we recognize that union has been largely achieved 
in the Presbyterian and Methodist Communions. That there is a spirit 
of brotherhood abroad, and a recognition that our Lord’s great prayer 
calls for a true unity of the whole of the Christian forces. Whereas 
formerly the mention of the claims of one Church often caused heat and 
protest among the members of another, to-day there is a recognition that 
truly we are “All one in Christ Jesus” although just how the oneness 
can be made visible is not yet clear. 

Formerly the walls that divided one church from another were as 
the walls of the Cananites before the Israelites “Rising up to heaven.” 
They were like fortress walls, and the men on one side had little regard 
for the men on the other.. To-day these walls of division have been 
largely broken down. They are now like the low garden walls of the 
homelands, which define spheres of influence, and areas.of duty; but 
over which, in the evening hours, neighbours can greet one another and 
converse. We shall gain nothing by undue haste, yet we must not rest 
content until it is possible for any member of the great Christian family 


to join with any other member in prayer, or work, or in the realization 


of the Presence of Christ in Holy. Communion Service. It may be that 


‘this will come by federation, or cordial mutual recognition between the 


Churches. It may, on the other hand, come as some of the bolder spirits 
believe, in a great organic union. It is not for us to-day to say. We 
must watch, we must sympathize, we must pray, and when the Divine 
Will is made clear we must go forward. 


Action and Reaction in Church Uiilns in the United 
States 


FLETCHER S. BROCKMAN 


HE War gave a great impetus in the United States to church 
union. The task which confronted the Church at the beginning 
of the War was colossal in size, urgent, and, to all, of supreme 


importance. In the face of this task denominationalism broke 
down. It was the day of nationalism. The Protestant Church had no 


way of acting nationally. It had no common organization with any 


authority even to represent the common mind. 
In front of these failures of denominational machinery, examples 


were given by governments, armies, commercial and voluntary organiza- 
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tions showing that great combinations could be effected, and that 
undreamed of results could be achieved by such combinations. More- 
over, while the crisis revealed the inadequacy of denominational 
machinery, it also revealed the common aims, methods and spirit of the 
denominations. This was a revelation to everyone. It was evident 
that what brought the impotency was not jealousy of each other, not 
rivalry, not clash of doctrines, but a lack of adequate forms to express 
the unity of spirit which existed. | 

With the memory of this experience fresh in mind, a group of 
earnest and daring leaders conceived the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, which was to apply at once the lessons which the War had taught. 
A plan for carrying out its colossal aims was hastily but grandly con- 
ceived. With a swiftness that took away our breath and on a scale 
which captured the imagination, the enterprise was launched. Spirits 
that were eager, ample, brave, and full of hope, rushed to the task. 
Even the sudden and colossal collapse, with its trail of tragedy, cannot 
entirely dim the vision which. fired these ardent souls, or the splendor 
of their grand adventure. 

But to the immediate progress of church union in the United States 
the collapse of the Interchurch World Movement brought a halt at once. 


The reaction was widespread and overwhelming. The advantages of 


denominationalism were passionately proclaimed, and denominational 
loyalty extolled. Campaigns for denominational enterprises, educa- 


. tional and missionary, were launched by the score, and carried forward 


with unbelievable zeal and to unexpected heights of success. - 
__ This sounds rather pessimistic, but there is another side to the 
picture and this is distinctly hopeful. There were gains as well as losses 
in the reaction which followed the collapse of the Interchurch World 
Movement and the recrudescence of denominationalism. There has 
come a clearer definition of the problem of union. We came to under- 
stand more fully the distinction between union and unity. Unity is 
of the spirit. It was discovered that a large volume of unity of the 
spirit actually existed. Union involved organization (the expression 
of the spirit of unity) and the problem of union is primarily one of 
securing an organization which can express a unity which actually 
exists, and at the same time not destroy the freedom and the direct access 
of each believer to God, which is the privilege and glory of Protestantism. 
There are many aspects also of union itself. There is organic 
union and federal union. Organic union means the coalescing of the 
different units into one whole, the abolition of the denominations, and 
the substitution in their place of one homogeneous organization. Federal 
union may mean the preservation of the denominations with a larger or 


smaller degree of autonomy as may seem advisable, with the delegation 
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- certain functions and a certain measure of authority to the federated - 
y- = | 

Still again, there is what may be called administrative union, where 
certain boards or sections of a denomination arrange co-operation with 
corresponding boards and sections of other denominations for the sake 
of economy and efficiency in administration. Still another aspect of 
union may be called undenominational union, where the control of 
the organization is in the hands of members of evangelical churches, but 
the boards of control are selected by the organization itself and not b 
the denominations. 

There is also a geographical union where the Churches in certain 
cities, states or sections may unite for particular purposes. 

A second gain which is discernible in the midst of this period 
of reaction is that real values have resulted from the intensification 
of denominational spirit and the closer organization of the denominations 
themselves. At the beginning, this intensification of denominational 
spirit was viewed with positive alarm by all friends of church union, 


but gradually they came to see that as long as the denominational system 


existed, it was much better to work it for all it was worth. It is not 
too much to say that there has come a new appreciation of the real 
values in denominationalism. Looking at it purely from an administra-_ 
tive standpoint, when you have a church population, as large as that 
of the evangelical denominations in the United States, namely, seven- 
teen millions, there are certain advantages in being able to divide it 
into smaller administrative units. In these smaller administrative units 
more men have been trained in positions of leadership, responsibility 
is easier to place, and the sense of personal obligation is stronger. Men 
have become outstanding leaders in their own denominations who 
would have been lost in an organization including all Protestant 
denominations. 

Again, the denomination makes it easier to insure the freedom of 
the individual in his beliefs. This, of course, is the central principle 
of Protestantism. The tendency of great machines is toward tyranny. 
Union is good, but freedom is better, and any union which again binds 
the souls of men as they were bound before the days of Luther and — 
Wycliffe is a loss, not a gain. | 

A third gain which emerges from this period of reaction is a 
new appraisal of the agencies and movements which have for some years 
been quietly, silently and unobserved, weaving the garment of a larger 
union. First and most inclusive of these is the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. This was organized in 1908, and of- 
ficially constituted by the action of the highest judicatories of the 
denominations. There are now thirty constituent churches represented 
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in the Council. During the War it was the one official agency of the 
churches which could take the initiative in calling together for conference 


t all the Protestant religious forces in the country. It has grown in 
] influence and favor from the beginning, but it was not until the collapse 
i of the Interchurch World Movement that it was taken seriously, even 
by most of its own constituent bodies. Since then the Federal Council 
| has come to the front as a national body. This was particularly evident 
if during the Washington Conference. There is no question whatever that 


— ~~ the success of the Conference was in no inconsiderable degree due to 

i mobilizing the sentiment of the.Christian people in the United States — 
7 for disarmament. This was the work of the Federal Council. 

if Another effort toward federation demands very serious consider- 

- ation, namely, the “American Council on Organic Union.” This grew 

out of a conference held in December, 1918, at the invitation of the 

| General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and was atterided by 

i nineteen communions, including practically all of the leading denomina- 


. tional bodies. This plan of union was to go far beyond that of the 
of Federal Council of Churches. This resulted in the organization of the 
i “American Council on Organic Union of the Churches of Christ,” 
oB which at a meeting in Philadelphia, February 3-6, 1920, adopted, a 
plan of organic union. This plan provides for autonomy of action in 
if purely denominational affairs.’ But while thus maintaining a denomina- 
| tional autonomy, the plan provides for endowing the American Council 
of with certain definite functions which are now being exercised by the 
a: denominations. This is one of the most thorough going and carefully 


prepared plans looking toward an actual federation that shall be author- 
itative. Now this delegated authority may be just as much and just 
as little as each denomination decides to put into the hands of such a 
body. But it differs from the Federal Council of Churches in that it 
expects the American Council to have definite functions surrendered to 
it by the church bodies. 

In addition to these more inclusive efforts working toward union, 
there are several bodies which for some years have been promoting 
co-operation along special lines. First of these is the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, established in 1895. The Home Missions 
Council, organized in 1908, is meant to do for home missions what 
the Foreign Missions Conference does for foreign missions, The 
Council of Women for Home Missions, and the Federation of Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions of North America should be named as 
performing similar service for the women’s boards. The Sunday School 
Council of Evangelical Denominations, and the International Sunday 
School Association have been united so that all of the Sunday School 
work of the churches is closely and successfully co-ordinated. - The 
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educational work of the Church is brought under co-operative effort. 
through the Council of Church Boards of Education. While these 
organizations were called into being in order to make for administrative 


efficiency, it is becoming evident that they are really powerful forces 


making for a larger integration of denominational activity. 

In cataloging these agencies of co-operation, attention must be called - 
to the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations which 
now have considerably over a million members. Automatically they 
are breaking down many of the prejudices that have existed between 
denominations in associating young people of different churches during 
the most impressionable period of their lives. 

In closing, I wish briefly to indicate some of the lessons which 
the church people have learned since the War. In the first place, they 
have come to see that the real need of the world is for people to 
learn to live together. What was the cause of the European War? 
The failure of Europe and the nations of the world to live together— 
that and nothing else! Man has learned every other lesson. He has 
learned to control every known power, but not to-control himself. This 
failure is the one problem of the world. Here on one hand are the 
problems of the world—hatred, animosity, and inability to work to- 
gether. On the other hand is the Church, the followers of Jesus Christ, 
with one commission, to teach people to live together. 

I have been in iriterdenominational work nearly thirty years, and | 
I have never had any difficulty in getting men together on inter- 
denominational lines, but I have seen a lot of “scraps” among Christians 
of the same denomination. It is often easier for us to come together 
and have fellowship together in such an interdenominational meeting 
as the Shanghai Missionary Association than in our own denominational 
mission meetings. Our divisions sink deeper than ee 
differences; they are in our attitude toward each other. I imagine that 
when we get up to Heaven, the thing by which we will be judged iS 
how we have loved. The test will be how many unpleasant people we 
have lived with peacefully. 

The second lesson we have learned is that the spirit of unity is not 
enough. For a great many years I have been a very cold disciple, if 
not an opponent of church union. But when I saw the Protestant 
churches of America helpless and impotent before the greatest task in 
their history, I joined heart and soul with the movement for some sort 
of union or federation. We must have some organization or machinery 
to meet our present need. 

What the world needs is incarnate love. The Spirit incarnate in 
the flesh: the spirit of unity incarnate in the Church! It must not 
destroy the freedom nor the direct access to the Father, but we must 
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have an organization to express the epirit as well as have the spirit 


himself. 
The third ane is that we can never be real Christians mntil we | 


are at one with every other Christian. They all have something to — 


give us. Here is a case where the whole is greater than the sum of — 


_all of its parts. Some of the church bodies have been learning this in 


a remarkable way. Some were divided on really serious issues, yet 
they are coming to see that they can live together as brethren in spite of | 
divisions; under such conditions the power of God seems to fall upon — 
them. We will never know what our Lord meant to give us; we will | 
never know what Christianity means until there is that flow of life | 
and love in all parts. 

I need what my brother can give me, and he needs what I can give. 
It is indeed more blessed to give than to receive. We speak of union | 
as a better way of doing work. That is not enough. That is the 
least of it. It is the better way of living; it is the only way of fully 
knowing Him. We are small; we are unfruitful necamne we are not 


of each other. Let us live 


Making the Church More Christian. 


REVIEW ARTICLE 


pant HE opinions of Christians everywhere on all phases of doctrine and 
tt polity were never more variegated and more eagerly expressed than 

now. Yet desire and effort to make the Church correspond 

more closely to its avowed ideals was never more urgent than — 
now. One most encouraging fact is the frank interchange of ardent 
convictions on the high level of mutual recognition of the genuineness 
of motive back of the still unresolvable differences. Christians can now 
talk together of the things they ‘cannot yet do together. That is a 
great gain! 

In June, 1922, the Church of England’s Men’s Society met in 
Leicester. The subject of “Christian Reunion’ received careful at- 
tention. A series of lectures presenting the Anglican, Methodist and — 
Congregational viewpoints were given. These were later put together 
in a book* together with an address on the same subject from the 


* THe LAMBETH Report oN CHURCH Unity. A discussion by The Arch- 

bishop of York, The Rev. W. B. Selbie, D.D., The Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, D.D., — 
The Rev. P. Carnegie Simpson, D.D., The Bishop of Gloucester, all members of the 
Lambeth Joint Conference. Published by Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., London, 3/6 


net, pages 160. 
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Presbyterian viewpoint delivered elsewhere by Dr. P. Carnegie Simpson 
who could not be present. | 


\ The keynote of hope for the future is found near the end of the 
book (page 144): “The Church of the future is to be neither Protestant 
nor Catholic, but Christian.”” The term “Christian” is not defined. It 
is, however, quite clear that it means something bigger and more like 
Christ than any existing single Church—we are ourselves inclined to 
think bigger than any that has ever been—that is to “unite in itself the 
whole of the Christian tradition.” The modern aim is to make the 
church more Christian by making it more inclusive and thus enabling 
it more adequately to express the mind of Christ, not the mind of 
councils or conventions. _ | 


Our weakness is that we see in part; our fault that we live 
apart. It has caused chilling grief to many that it is at precisely 
those two points where the spiritual life is assumed to be most active 
that the apartness of Christians is most evident. The pulpit is the place 
where, moved by the One Spirit, men aim to proclaim, and largely do 
proclaim, the One Message. Yet we have not been able to agree on 
the conditions whereby the unity of the message may be attested by 
the messengers always and everywhere standing side by side in any 
church to deliver it. This absence of pulpit equality seems to imply 
distinction in spiritual status, which it is now admitted does not exist. 
The Eucharist is the practise of the presence of the one Lord. It is the 
festival of remembrance. But we have learned to practise His presence 
and remember Him apart. This seems to imply that the experience 
which makes us one with Him cannot make us one with each other. 


Again we do not now believe this. 


This book reveals most encouraging progress towards a common 
mind together with the actual existence of a strong desire for a church 
that is more Christian. When that desire is strong enough to break 
the clinging tendrils of our predilections we shall get what we want. 
A determined Christian spirit can know no defeat. It is insufficiency 


of spiritual energy that accounts for the tardy welding of external church 


‘relationships. The Lecturers also point out most clearly the points 
on which there are still differences such as do not promise immediate 
nor easy elimination. One of the chief causes for the present situation 
is given as the “over-elaboration of dogmatic formulae.” The dread of 
the evils of bureaucracy is suggested as another. But deeper than all is 
the fact that we do not yet see nor think alike. This is due to our 
indeterminate mind on the relative value of group belief and individual 
experience and attitude. There is room for intellectual and spiritual 
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Now probably the principal value of this volume is the way it digs 
down to and uncovers these remaining difficulties. They are not 
minimized. They are frankly displayed and that in no vain-glorious 
manner. Is the Church an “association of men’ -or is it a divine 
organism? Is the ministry a ‘mere matter of human convenience” or 
is it a divine ordinance? Is ordination simply man’s recognition of a 
divine call or does it add something in the way of grace? The Bishop 
of Gloucester says in this volume :—“The essence of ordination lies in 
the prayer.” He seems to make the ideas of the various groups on 
ordination so similar that the remaining difference is simply a question 
of historical sequence or such direct connection with primitive times that 
the authority which recognizes the call as divine is seen to belong to the 
past as well as the present church. However the position as thus set 
forth does not seem to agree with that put out by Lambeth which reads 
“divine grace is given through the Holy Spirit in response to prayer 
and faith for the fulfilment of the charge so committed.” This at least 
seems to imply that with the prayer an additional gift of grace is granted. 
As to the Creeds the issue is between the need of any objective standard 
of Truth at all and the expression of a minimum and essential unity of 
faith in creedal form. Somehow it does not sound quite logical when 
Dr. J. Scott Lidgett frankly acknowledges that “thought forms have 
changed during the last fourteen centuries’ and then urges that we 
adopt the Nicene Creed which dates back to the fourth century. Of 
course another fundamental difficulty in all this is that we see the same 
truths differently. We want to hold fast the truth given in primitive | 
times and yet fit it into the thought forms of a modern world. This | 
introduces the strivings of the human intellect which has never yet 
attained conspicuous success in unity of thinking on any problem. We 
do not yet have a common conception of truth. Even an approximate 
attainment of such a conception has been greatly retarded by the idea held 

‘by some denominations and individuals that they have a special, and 
indeed unique, insight into truth, and the concurent notion that they are 
the ones to whom others should come for light. But God has no such 
favorites. Happily this idea is not so prevalent as heretofore and is 
altogether absent from this volume. This means a tremendous clearing 
of the atmosphere. | | | ae 

; We are trying to find the form of fellowship that will fit the 
free spirit: we hesitate to discard those in which we haye spent 
our smaller group lives. As the physical body, which is the ex- 
pression of free life, is the result of long and intricate efforts 
so the body through which the spirit of Christ can adequately 
express itself will likewise be a matter of slow evolution. When 
we have decided just what it is in the life of the spirit that 


= 
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we must express together we shall then readily move on to find the 
form in which to express it. We are now trying to find out what it is 
in the mind of Christ which we must express together? And we 


are making progress in this regard. The spirits of modern Christians 
are meeting above the forms of their church life and their different — 


interpretations of truth. They have attained to a level of spiritual 


intercourse far above any in the past. They understand one another — 


better. That is much! They will yet find out how to live together the 


life of the spirit. The new body for the adequate expression of the 


mind of Christ will then appear. 

We can only close with the hope that in connection with the 
articles on Christian Unity published in this issue of the RECORDER 
everyone will read these thought provoking, generous and illuminating 


discussions. They will certainly help to guide thinking on the problem 


of making the church more Christian. 


The Conflict of Viewpoints* 
PEARL S. BUCK | | 
ANY discussions and debates end with this clause; “Well, it 


depends upon your point of view!” 
This retort is apt to make one feel rather baffled—particular- 

i ly if one has been a hot combatant—and to look on the end as 
‘somewhat lame and futile. But as a matter of fact, this is the most 
fitting ending possible, for everything does depend upon your point 
of view. 

There are as many viewpoints as there are people in the world. 
_I note some very general ones. First, our viewpoint, yours and mine, of 
ourselves; second, the viewpoint of our older colleagues, and third, the 
viewpoint of the Chinese with and among whom we live. 

Now, what about our viewpoint? If anyone should ask me what 
is the most essential thing for a successful missionary, I should say, 
“Beyond a doubt, a keen sense of humor!” What is theology even 


without it! If we lack a workable sense of humor we lack the one | 


thing needful to keep us sane and make us a pleasure for others to 
live and work with. I have seen a missionary, zealous and consecrated, 
fail to win the love of either his foreign or Chinese colleagues simply 
because of his inability to see the humor in a situation, which, lacking 
a hearty general laugh, became insupportable and resulted in a serious 
break. He had theology in plenty—orthodoxy, too, for those of us who 


* Originally given as an address to the Nanking Language School. 
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demand it—and real spiritual desire, but he utterly lacked the ability & 

to smile in a situation where several earnest and good men were | 
quarrelling over a certain teaching of Paul’s—Paul, you remember, who | 
said that whatever you had, if you had not love with it, it amounted 
to nothing! Funny, ironical and a little sad! You see, each man was 
quite convinced that God had revealed the truth of the matter privately 
to himself alone. 
f If we could only see how laughable it really is to believe | 
that God reveals a whole truth to any one of us, to any few of us, — 
and to no one else! Why should I think that I, of all people, am chosen 
to perpetrate a particular opinion of mine as the will of God for other 
people? How do I know that my individual view of any part of the 
Bible is the infallibly correct one,—that I am to try to fit it on to all 
men as I might fit on one of my hats? Perhaps someday I shall out- 
grow the hat myself and throw it away—I hope so! Meanwhile, God 
gives me that view of Him at this my present stage. It’s true 
for me. But I haven’t any right to try to make you shape yourself 
to it. It’s ridiculously conceited, for one thing. I like to think it takes 
all the best thought and Christian experience of all the people in the 

world to give anyone even an idea of what God really is, and that 
then the concept set forth cannot be nearly wide ii nor deep enough 
nor high enough. : 

But perhaps to say a sense of humor is so iniportant, may sound 
rather trivial to some of you. It isn’t really; it’s fundamental. Let 
us put it another way, however. In our viewpoint of ourselves, let us — 
try to maintain a wholesome objectivity. Stand off from yourself 
occasionally and see how you would like yourself as a member of your 
group. Hugh Walpole makes one of his characters in The Duchess of 
Wrexe say something like this; 

“Sit down and see without any false coloring or exaggeration what 
you've got. Take away ruthlessly anything that you imagine you've 
got, but haven’t. See what you want. Take away ruthlessly every- 
thing that you imagine you would like to have but are not confident 
of securing. See what’s happened to you in the past. Take away ruth- 
lessly any sentimental repentances or sloppy regrets, but learn quite | re- 
solutely from your ugly mistakes.” _ 

: Strong words, these! It’s a great thing to be able to do that and 
to laugh at one’s self a little, with it all! : 

But I must not forget that there are good people who say, “But 
I have given up myself. What I try to attain to is Christ in me. I 
don’t want to maintain my own personality.” 

Well, fortunately our personalities are not so lightly shed, nor 
ever can be, since ey were given us to use. Now if we mean by 
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that phrase, “possessed by Christ” that we are endeavoring to become 
so imbued with the ideals of Christ that we make them our own in a 
practical working out, so that when we express ourselves we express 
Him, that is what we all want, of course. But too many people use 
the words as a sort of evangelical slang or slogan. They expect that 
by singing, “I surrender all,” with considerable sentimental fervor and 


a good deal of emotion, the trick is turned. Unfortunately for some 


of us, the trick is not so easy as that. In fact, it is not a trick at all, 
but a slow, steadfast building-up process, day by day. The deter- 


mination to begin may come suddenly through a new insight into. 


infinite possibilities that win us; but even that first decision has to 
be bolstered up with much work and prayer. I have found that the 
people who are convinced that they are utterly possessed by the Holy 
Spirit are usually rather difficult to live with, rather sure of their 
rightness and apt to be short tempered with those who fail to see it. 
No, it is better to be a little more humble and to realize that the 
indwelling of Christ does not produce a magic change, but a patient, 
persistent effort, a daily living with Him, a constant contact; and that 
there are others who have attained to this more than we. 

If I dared to say such a heretical thing, I should like to say this; 
learn to call your impulses by their right names, and in this, day of 
complexes; don’t mistake a psychological complex for religious emotion 
or divine leading. Recognize instincts that crop up in you and laugh 
at them and refuse to countenance them. Don’t mistake a wish of 
your own for the will of God; nor hurt vanity, when your motion is 
not seconded and passed, for a call of duty to persist in your own way. 
God works just as often in the will of the majority, you know, as He 
does in our individual will—rather more, I suspect! 

I think of a good woman I once knew. She ran a school. She 
put into it an intense and narrow denominationalism. She loved her 
girls with a particular love. Questioned once as to whether or not 
she would combine her school with one of the same grade in. another 
denomination, she refused, saying that her girls would not get the same 
love and care in another denomination and vice versa. Now, that is a 
truly horrible thought! Most Chinese are Baptist or Presbyterian or 
what not, according to who has had the first chance at them. Such an 
attitude is worse than racial pride and more senseless, for it does not 
have a human instinct, as an excuse and, moreover, cloaks itse]f in the 
guise of religion. | | 

Now if this woman could have faced the thing intelligently, she 
would have seen that what she was expressing was not a Christian 
principle at all. She was expressing the normal animal instinct of a 
woman to protect and care for her own—a sort of sex instinct. She 
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would have been horrified to have heard it called that, having been 
reared in an age when a spade was called an implement of agriculture, 
but that’s what it was for all that. Deprived of the normal outlet for 
such affections, she let herself consider her small group of ne as she 
might have her family, had she had one. 

If we would only be brave enough to call things by their riete:s names 
as they come out in us, how much easier it would be to fight them, and 
how many crimes in the name of Christianity. would be avoided! Let 
‘us be intelligent Christians. Christ was very familiar with the laws of 
human nature, and very frank in His dealing with them. Let us be 
the same in dealing with ourselves. After all, He has showed us what 
is good, and what does the Lord require of any of us but to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with our God? 

I have put this viewpoint of ourselves first because I believe it is 
fundamental. If we can question our infallibility on all subjects, can 
be frank with ourselves and recognize our motives for what they truly 
are, and if we can laugh at ourselves when we need it, then we can 
understand the viewpoint of our older colleagues. 

All of you are going to stations where there are older and 
more experienced missionaries than yourselves. Naturally they look 
on you almost as children, and expect to be of considerable service 
to you in directing your activities and shaping your opinions. You, 
equally naturally, feel that you have a good many live opinions of your 
own to offer and that some of the past methods used are quite futile 
and out-of-date, and that while the older missionaries are good, of course, 
they are very narrow and slow to understand modern movements. 
They cannot see the relation of the Gospel to social service, for instance, 
and they do not grasp the significance of the new tendencies in China, 
particularly among the young, which you, with your restless, keen 
young minds, sense so vividly. More than that, you are going to find 
that some of the older missionaries are distinctly domineering. Now, 
what should we do and think about it? 

In the first place, most of them came to China in a day when the © 
type of work they had to undertake developed a domineering disposition, 
unless one took the time to realize and prevent it, and most of them 
were too busy to think much about their psychology. People did not 
talk about psychology then, anyway. Its existence was ignored along 
with the rest of one’s vital and useful “in’nards.”» These old misgionaries 
had from the first to assume places of indothitable leadership. They 
had tremendous fields to work over; they organized great corps of 
Chinese under themselves. They were executives. They thought in those 
terms. The Chinese of that day were not ready—or so it was thought— 
to be consulted and to co-operate with missionaries as they are. now. 
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A few weeks ago in this city two missions had their annual meet- 
ings in which, for the first time, the Chinese were adequately re- 
presented and every phase of the work was talked over with them 
In one of those missions at least, within the next few years, there 
will be Chinese voting on its executive committee. That is the sort 
of stuff you and I have to work with to-day. It is not at all what 
the older missionaries had to work with—these, vigorous, practical- 


minded, intelligent young Chinese. The older missionaries had to plan 


and guide and develop alone, in order to give us such co-workers to- 
day. We are using the fruits of their labors-and building .on their 
foundations. 
Now, of course, sometimes we feel we might have made better 
foundations, but the fact of the matter probably is that if we had been 
born under the same conditions, we should doubtless have done much the 
same sort of work, for it was what the times demanded and brought 
forth, But of us m our time is demanded a particular ability to co- 
operate. - This, in general, the older missionary cannot do. His task was 
to provide these splendid Chinese men and women—ours to realize the 
ability of the Chinese and work together with them in a spirit of utter 
and fundamental equality—an attitude which the older missionary, 
unable to think of them as anything yet oe children, finds it difficult 
to take. 
_ Now if we can remember this sort of thing when we are in our 
stations, what a help it will be! With a sane and humorous point of 
view of ourselves, we can apply the same to our colleagues, and avoid 


collisions. We have had the advantage of a greater knowledge of 


psychology too. Let us use it here. These beloved seniors of ours, 
without whom we could not possibly have lived in this tremendous day 
of an awakening China—let’s remember that it is too much to expect 
of them in general to get our viewpoint. But we ought to_be able 
_to get theirs; where we cannot, let us at least honor them for their 
lives, and keep silence before them. 

I do not mean that you should give up your own opinions or your 
determination to work along different lines. _No, in this day, your 
opinions and methods are the right ones, I firmly believe. But avoid 
controversy. It is idle, and only hurts the older people by dismaying 
and depressing them with regard to the younger generation. Work, 
and be still. “In quietness and confidence sliall be your strength.” 


I pass on to the third te What is the viewpoint of the 


Chinese towards us? 
Theoretically, at least, I suppose, we came out to China without any 


racial feeling. If this is not true even theoretically, then we had better 
turn right-about and go where there is no racial conflict, if there be 
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such a place under the sun to-day—which I doubt! The Chinese are 
exceedingly quick to feel anything of the sort in us. We simply cannot 
express the Gospel with any force if we have hidden within us a sense 
of race superiority. In the first place, it is utterly opposed to the 
Message we bring. In the second place, it is not true. We are in no | 
sense better than anyone else, any of us. see 

“But we are cleaner and more truthful and less superstitious, and 
so forth,” someone says. Well, I am not one of those sentimental souls 
who idealize the Chinese. I know that according to our standards some 
of them are often dirty and dishonest, immoral and ignorant and wicked. 
I have lived among them too long not to know all their faults. But if 
my years of contact have taught me anything, it is to be filled: with 
a profound humility, for I know that under their conditions, I should 
be worse than they; I should never have the patience and the good humor 
and the desire to live in spite of it all. I rather think I should curse 
God and die. 

No, we have nothing in ourselves wherewithal to be priced, Let us 
be filled with sorrow for them and dedicate yourselves more passionately 
to the cause. 

And from their point of view, how difficult we are! 

“Oh dear,” said an American once to me, “how nasty they are with 
their eternal hawking and spitting!” : 

“Do you know,” said a Chinese friend to me once, “when I first 
saw a foreigner use a handkerchief, I thought I should be ill at the sight. 
And to put it back into his pocket! Such a vile custom!” 

Think what it is to a well-bred Chinese gentleman, such as these 
who teach you every day, who is accustomed to seeing women folk 
decently covered and quiet and unobtrusive in manner, to have to endure 
our bare arms and necks, and to hear our far too free voices and 
laughter! It is revolting to him. 

Our insistence on minor details of cleanliness, our eternal fessing 
over what we eat, are just as absurd to them as their superstitions are 
to us. The uneducated, indeed, look on them as foreign superstitions 
for which they cannot see the slightest basis. After a religious service — 
once, I gave a light, illustrated talk on the danger of flies, it being fly © 
season. Afterwards a bewildered looking old lady came up to me and © 


said apologetically, 
“Teacher, I can beliéve whet you say about God, but I can’t believe 


about the little worms I have on my hands.”’ 
We chafe at and are depressed by the dishonesty and the squeeze. 
Do you realize that squeeze in China is a regular, organized custom | 
centuries old? For the life of them they cannot see that it is dishonest. — 
To take more than the legal amount is wrong, yes, but not the — 
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prescribed per cent. They do not tell us about it when they come as 
servants, because they know for some strange reason we disapprove, but 
among themselves they look upon it as a legitimate part of their 


income. 
Take the aiiation of lying. Last week my. tailor promised to have 


a certain article of clothing done at an incredibly early date.- I was 


pleased but should have known better, for when the day came, the clothing | 


was not there. Several days later I inquired as to why he told the story. 
“Qh,” he said, “I saw you were anxious for the garment to be done, 

and I thought it would please you if I said it would be done soon.” 
“Yes,” I replied, “but I was more displeased than ever when you 


did not bring it.” 
He opened his eyes in astonishment. 


“But I thought of course you understood I could not get a piece. 


of work done as fast as that! I only meant that | I would hurry 
with it.” 

I suppose the anne of this is to i ade whet “tien” “ming- 
tien” is. But you see he was right from his point of view. To him, 
it was my stupidity that misunderstood him. 

Suppose when I go home this morning I find that my servant has 
lied to me about something. I immediately reproach her, perhaps with 
a touch of temper. She probably submits to my remarks without a 
word, even though some of them are unjust and we part. In her eyés, 
her fault is negligible. No one has taught her from her childhood up 
that lying is wrong, although she realizes that I with my queer foreign 
ways object to it, even though she tells a lie that I may be made happy. 
But she has been taught that to lose one’s temper is not only exceedingly 
ill-bred, but a cardinal sin! I am not sure but that, given our two 
viewpoints, in the eyes of God, hers is the right one. She doesn’t 
know that lying is a sin. I do know that one of the fruits of the 
spirit is.self control. 

One of the famous Christian Chinese leaders, when asked what 
was the greatest obstacle to mission work in China, replied, 

‘Missionaries’ servants.”’ 

Think of that! We come home irritable. and tired after a day’s 
hard work and our exasperated nerves explode at a well-meaning, 
ignorant servant. He says nothing, but leaves that room hurt and sore, 
and details the matter to others, taking no account of our weariness, 
of course, for to him much of our occupation is purely voluntary, nor 
does he distinguish between our work and pleasure. I once had a 
servant who lived in the house a whole year before finding out that 
the typewriter was not a sort of game with which I amused myself in 


my boredom of continual leisure! 
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No, in one brief moment we can undo all the good ‘our 
going to and fro all day has done for the cause of Christ. We must 
‘be intelligent about ourselves. For Christ’s sake, we have no right 
So to wear out our bodies, even in His service, that we cannot be | 
expressions of Him. 

Our quick and irritable ways and: words are just as trying to the 
Chinese as their slow, round-about ways are to us. If we can 
maintain an objective point of view towards ourselves and realize that | 
we are not superior either as a race or as individuals, that we have | 
qualities which are very unpleasant ‘to the Chinese, but which ‘they, | 
having more courtesy and self control than we, seldom mention; if we 
can realize that in all our contacts, it is so much more important to be 
than to do, our usefulness as missionaries is sure. 

In that book of Hutchinson’s Jf Winter Comes, amid much that 
is not literature, is that remarkable person, Mark Sabre. A great deal | 
about him is absurd, but there stands out this golden quality, to build 
into one’s own life. 

“When old Wickamote or someone had landed him or all of us 
with some dashed punishment, and we were all gassing about it, old | 
Puzzlehead Sabre used to screw up his nut and say. | 

' "Yes, but I see what he means! And some one would say, 

“Well, what does he mean, you ass? - 

And he’d start gassing some rot until some one said, 

‘Good Lord, fancy sticking up for a master!” 

And Old Puzzlehead would say, . 

‘You sickening fool, I’m not sticking up for him! I’m only say ing | 

he’s right from how he looks at it and it’s no good saying 
he’s wrong!’ 

“For though I be free from all men, yet have I initia myself | 
‘servant unto all that I might gain the more. And unto. the Jews I 
‘became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to them that are under | 
the law as under the law that I might gain them that are under the 
law; to them that are without law as without law, that I might gain 
them that are without law.; to the weak became I as weak that I might 
gain the weak. r am. made all things to all men that I oat Py all 


means save some.’ 
“And this I do for the Gospel’s sake.” 
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Extraterritoriality and Missionaries 
Quoted from editorial in the Chinese Christian Advocate. 


T is interesting to read in the Cu1nEsE Recorper for July, 1923, 
an editorial advocating voluntary relinquishment by missionaries 
of their extraterritorial privileges. No one who has read this 
editorial can fail to say, “Amen! Praise the Lord,” for no 
missionary, if he or she is a true missionary, can afford to lose faith 
in his Almighty God or Protector of All Things Just and Righteous, 
who has sent him or her to represent Him as His Ambassador. To 
borrow the words of the CHINESE REcoRDER,—‘“The only arms the 
western Christians should depend on are the arms of God.” __ 
Recently a prominent evangelist of our church who has of late 
travelled extensively in West China, told us in a sermon that our church 
life lacks the spiritual uplift. He attributed this lack of spiritual life to 
the unrest and disorder which occurs in West China almost every year, 
causing the missionaries to flee from their stations when rumor of war is 
thick in the air, and returning when everything is quieted down. He 
further stated that this recurring flight for refuge has had a great effect 
upon the Chinese Christians’ faith in God, and it is no wonder that the 
church members there are so spiritually barren. This being the case, again 
to borrow the words of the CHINESE RECORDER,—‘“How can we expect 
the Chinese Church to venture forth boldly, trusting in God alone, if 
their western brothers try to straddle two planks, one, extraterritorial 


privileges, and the other, trust in God!” 


Now the question of extraterritoriality has been much discussed 
recently in political circles and newspaper columns. It is one of the most 
thorny problems China has to solve. In order to get an intelligent view 
of this matter, which concerns the State and Church so intimately, some 
knowledge as to what it is seems to be desirable. What is the right of 
extraterritoriality? Extraterritoriality is sometimes defined as “‘the 
national sovereignity of law being transferred bodily into a foreign soil 
and made applicable to citizens and subjects of its own nationality dwelling 
there.” Strictly speaking, extraterritoriality is not within the pale of 
international law—it is generally secured by special treaties and its 
exercise is usually regulated by the legislation of the countries to whose 
citizens or subjects the privilege belongs. The origin of extraterritorial- 
ity was more due to racial antipathies and religious jealousies. than to 
anything else. Treating the non-Mohammedan people as religiously 
inclined, the Mohammedan courts refused to exercise jurisdiction over 
foreigners and to administer justice to them, hence it became the practice 


rather than an exception for the Christian Consuls in Mohammedan lands 
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to exercise jurisdiction over their own citizens or subjects. . This became 
the precedent for present-day extraterritorial rights or privileges. In 
Mohammedan lands the citizens of different Christian nations are 
permitted by custom to enjoy extraterritorial privileges: in China, the 
practise of extraterritorial jurisdiction is founded on special treaty 
stipulations and is based more on political exigencies than racial or 


religious difficulties. The Mohammedans did not consider the existence. 


of extraterritorial jurisdiction a disparagement to the sovereignity of 
the state that granted it, but to the people of China where extraterritorial- 


ity was secured by forced treaty stipulations, it certainly cannot but | 


be looked cn as an infringement of Chinese sovereign rights. 


That this extraterritorial right to foreigners has been grossly abused | 


and has worked great wrongs to the Chinese people, no one can deny. 
Let me quote from the report of an American missionary society which 
has the following to say: “This established a state of things unlike 
that which has ever prevailed in any other country that has been the 
field of foreign missionary endeavor. It has been taken advantage of 
by foreign powers in a most flagrant fashion for the furtherance of 
schemes of territorial aggrandizement. It is a just cause of constant 


and increasing irritation on the part of the Chinese government and 


people toward the missionaries.’ 
On the necessity of repealing, sooner or later, this system of 


extraterritoriality, under which foreigners have availed themselves of 
opportunities for acting unjustly towards China, there is no difference 
of opinion. As to the-time when it should take place there is, 
however, considerable difference of opinion. The practical question is 
whether this extralegal privilege should be abolished at once in accordance 
with the spirit of the Washington Conference, or prolonged for an 
indefinite period of time on the assumption that China has not introduced 
satisfactory legal reforms. From the standpoint of missions, the sooner 
this extralegal right is abolished, the better for the advance of the 
Kingdom, because it has been an impediment to the progress of Chris- 


tianity in China. 
foreign stamp on the Christian Church in China can never be fully 


erased. 


As a matter of fact, the system of extraterritoriality as a protection, — 


really does not protect. It is involuntary and therefore unreal. Can 
it be compared with voluntary protection backed by the love. of the 
Chinese people? A thousand times, No! No, the Chinese people will 


stand by the missionaries and perhaps die for them if they are true 


ambassadors of Christ, without foreign governments to back them up. 
Mr. Tyler Dennett certainly knew what he was ‘talking about when he 
said,—“If the missionaries were to-day ito make a voluntary relinquish- 


So long as the system of extraterritoriality remains, the - 
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ment of their extraterritorial privileges, not one of them would suffer 
physical harm.” Nevertheless, the writer would not like to see our 
missionary friends deprived of their extraterritorial rights alone, leaving 
their fellow nationals of other walks of life to continue to enjoy that 
privilege. It would disparage them in the estimation of people who > 
do not understand. 

But many will unite with the RECORDER in asking,—“‘What 
should be the attitude of the Western Christian in China towards China’s 
bandit outrages? Should the missionary follow those of his business 
friends who desire and-.endeavor to secure armed protection while 
itinerating?”” No! A thousand times, No! If they were so to do, 
they would not be worthy of the name of missionaries. The best they 
can do, however, would be for them to disclaim any statement made by 
sensational newspapers to represent the sentiment of the missionaries, 
and to write to their home bases depicting the situation as it really exists 
in China, which is different from what some of the newspapers would 
have us believe; then, if possible, through some organized effort to 
declare themselves in favor of hastening the abolition of these ex- 
traterritorial privileges within a period of, say 2-5 years. 

Lastly) but most important of all, let us pray for the success of 
China’s reforms in her new code of laws and in the procedure of her 
courts. May the day soon come when justice will reign supreme among 
the nations and when the extralegal practice of extraterritoriality will 
exist no more in ne or elsewhere. 


In Remembrance. 


President Harding. 


HE sudden termination of the earthly career of President Harding 
will induce in Christians everywhere deep sympathy. He stood 
for the living of the principles of Christ in high places and 
under world-wide circumstances. The chief Executives of 
modern states are remembered not so much for their state achievments. 
The popular mind is too restless and transient for that. It is some 
human quality or characteristic byplay of life that brings them oftenest 
and easiest to mind. By what characteristic activity shall we remember 
Harding? His staunch adherence to and advocacy of the Christian 
way in politics. He will come to be known as the man who put prayer 
into world politics. The Disarmament Conference met to discuss 
the problem of using material force. The prayers of Christians played 
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a large part in getting the Conference called at all. But the most 
significant thing about it was that through the influence of the President 
it was opened with prayer. A conference met to discuss the place of 
material force opened with an appeal to the God of spirit! Such a 
thing had not happend before. Had there been more prayer during 
the Conference it would have achieved more but the clash of rivalries 
and clang of guns soon drowned out the “still small voice.” The trouble 
with. politics is that they are dissociated from religion and_ prayer. 
Harding’s contribution to the life of the world is that he narrowed the 
gap between politics and God. He helped men realise that the world | 
cannot be run without the constant aid of God who made it. It was no 
chance thought that led him to put prayer before guns. It was part of 
his Christian life. He believed that just government cannot exist with- 
out coming into contact with God, and that the highest type of civilization 
is impossible without the Christian religion. Shortly before his in- 
auguration he said, “When it comes to an association of nations, I do 
not think that any association of nations can be successful in which God 
is not recognized.’’ Yes we shall remember President Harding by the 
way he worked the religion of the Most High God into high politics. 


Harrison King Wright. 


On July 24th, with startling suddenness, a most faithful and devoted 
missionary was taken from our midst. He was in the prime of life, 
apparently in perfect health, when, eamhont sign of warning that the 
end was near, he passed away. : 

Harrison King Wright, the son of a minister of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, was born at East Davenport, New York, on June 27th, 
1877. Educated at Union College, Schenectady and Union Theological 
Seminary, he was ordained in 1902, and the same year appointed by the 
Presbyterian Church (North) to Ningpo, Chekiang. There he gave 
himself to the study of Chinese, to the’ charge of a Boys’ Academy, and 
to Mission administrative work. In 1918 he was appointed by his Board 
to the Editorial Staff of the Christian Literature Society, and removed to 
Shanghai. His special fitness for literary work had been years before 
discerned by the venerable seer Dr. Timothy Richard, and he himself saw 
in China’s need of Christian Literature the sphere where he —_ 
contribute his best service. 

Numerous articles in the Bible Dictionary are Senis his pen; 
several biographies, and other recent publications of the C. L. S. are his 
work; at the time of his death he was preparing the a articles 
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for the Encyclopzedia of Religion and Ethics. He made special study 
of Buddhist literature, of modern Confucian tendencies, and of Chinese 
New Thought Movements. In English, many of his articles, reviews, 
and letters, have appeared in the CHINESE RECORDER and other journals, 

Literary work did not absorb him in his Shanghai years. He was 
an active member of the Missionary Body, always ready for service. He 
preached frequently in the Shanghai Churches ; and he was greatly loved. 

The combination of qualities in Mr. Wright’s personality is truly 
remarkable. Physically active and athletic, he was a keen sportsman. 
Mentally alert and studious, he was a zealous bookman. At home in 
History and the Classics, he was also familiar with modern literature 
and politics. Ardently American, he was genuinely cosmopolitan. 
Philosophical in temperament, he was intensely human and practical. 
Ponderous in manner, he was youthful and buoyant in spirit. Un- 
assuming, but not timid. A discriminating critic, he was sympathetic 
and scrupulously fair. Cautious and logical, he was very charitable. 
Himself a challenging preacher, he was also a most attentive hearer. 
Convinced of the truth and supremacy of the Christian Religion by 
first-hand grappling with the facts and problems of life, he practised 
his religion with a humble and child- like heart. 

The shortness of his career and the abruptness of its termination 
seem to present a ‘broken arc’; but the fulness and balance of his per- 
sonality suggest ‘the perfect round. : 

In theological outlook, those who understood him best know that 
Mr. Wright was steady and conservative. But it was manifest to all 
that he was no obscurantist. His mind was ever open to receive new — 
light, and every ray of truth he reverenced. He had learnt the necessity 
of sifting statements and weighing testimony; but he was no iconoclast, 
or blatant ‘modernist.’ Acquaintance with history had made him aware 
of the perils of dogmatism, and sensitive to the folly of persecution; 
but he never swerved from his sure ground that the Ultimate Truth is 
revealed in Christ, for all men and for all time. He had confidence that, 
amid the changing formule of schools and sects, the central stream of 
God’s unfolding purpose is triumphing. His was a doctrine of enlarging 
vision. His method of study was experimental rather than doctrinaire. 
But he was too well grounded in the traditions of the Church and too 
awake to present limitations to be allured into committing himself to 
any ‘New Theology.’ | 

Mr. Wright’s sterling worth snd exceptional qualities were in- 
creasingly recognised by those who observed the quality of his work. 
For many years in various ways he rendered valuable help to the editors 
of the Chinese Recorder. Recently he became a member of the Editorial 
Board, and had been requested to become an Associate Editor. 
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But he was greater than his work, and will be most remembered 
as a loyal comrade, an unfailing friend. = |. | 
To Mrs. Wright, and Hugh their only son, our sympathy goes 
forth; and gratitude to God for one who in the Church on earth has 


earned the saints’ ‘well done.’ 
| G. W. SHEPPARD. 


Our Book Table 


THe Cuina Mission Year Boox 1923. Eleventh Issue. Editor in Chief Franx 
Rawtinson, D.D. Shanghai Christian Literature Society, 1923. Pp. 373. 


After attending the Semi-Centennial Protestant Conference in Japan 
(October 1909) the writer of these lines wrote for the RECORDER a brief — 
notice of the enterprising and useful manual known as The Christian 
Movement in Japan, remarking that “such a volume as this one ought to 
be issued annually in China, and in the end would probably be worth 
more than it ccst in time and labor of preparation.” There were of course — 
difficulties to be met when workers were already overburdened with their 
regular work, but these were gradually overcome and the tasks distributed 
among many writers. The first volume appeared in 1910, and down to 
and including 1915 the covers also comprised a Mission Directory. The 
following year, and ever since, this became a separate publication of in- 
dispensable service to those interested in China missions. a 
The Year Book suffered an eclipse (as the Foreward in this edition 
reminds us) from 1920 to 1922, three years, by reason of the preparation 
of the great Survey volume of the China Continuation Committee. When 
the National Christian Council replaced. that body, its proceedings with the 
elaborate reports of the Five Commissions and the discussions upon them, 
afforded another approach to the review of Christian work in China. Be- 
tween these there is a certain amount of inevitable—but not objectionable— 
overlapping. (The same kas always been true to some extent in each 
volume of the Year Book itself.) So far as one can judge the present 
volume, although covering about 25 pages less than its predecessor, is not 
in any way inferior to the standard already set. | : 7 
_ The editor’s useful Bibliography of Articles and Books on China 
(covering three years) extends to 34 pages, and is well supplemented 
by Prof. Latourette’s contribution on “Trends of Thought in Recent Books 
on China. Mr. Clayton’s List of New Publications is timely, for without 
such, it seems no longer possible to ascertain what books are produced. 
The Year Book should be in the hands of every missionary in China 
who wishes to know something about the work as a whole. At the very 
least there should be a copy in every mission station. 


A. 
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Cuina AMERICAN Text Booxs. T. T. Published by the Chinese 
Social and Political Science Association, Peking, China. A limited number for 
sale at the Mission Book Co., Shanghai, at Mex. $1.25. , 


This volume is based on a study of eighty-two text books used i 
schools in the United States. The study is confined to books used in the 
United States because the United States is considered the foremost pro- 
tagonist of modern democracy, and because China is endeavouring to 
become a democracy. This volume, a collection of questions and scattered 
comments, shows how China appears in the eyes of American educators 
and consequently reveals the frequently distorted and usually quite inadequate 
ideas which children in the United States are getting of China. The 
author adds many suggestive notes on things Chinese. In ancient histories 
China is practically ignored: in modern history more attention is accorded 
to her: the fairest treatment given China is found in text books on 
geography, for here, China is considered worth studying. Citizens of the 
United States who read this book should experience some chagrin. It 
reveals much inflated and sometime even bumptious self-appreciation on 
the part of many authors and the existence of much quite unnecessary 
depreciation of China. All this is based on very patchy knowledge of 
China, the patchiness of which is due to a very wavering interest. Many 
statements are made about China that are quite unreasonable and some 
that are even without reason. The way China is partially represented 
and often misrepresented does not do credit to the scientific ideals of 
educators in the United States. One can only hope that one result of 
this comparative study will be to present China more fairly to the young 
people of the United States. This is particularly imperative with regards 
to books on religious education, as such have to do with the support of 
the Christian Movement in China. There is urgent need of more adequate 
knowledge on the part of the United States of the real China. Only 
thus can that mutual understanding be secured which is the basis of 
satisfactory Christian and political relationships. | 


My Nestorran ADVENTURE IN CuINnA. By Frits Fleming H. Revell. Com- 
pany, New York. For Sale by Edward Evans and Sons, Shanghai. Pages 325, 
Illustrations 18. Mex. $7.70. | = 


_ The difficulty experienced in finding a fitting resting place for the 


replica of one of the most significant Christian monuments throws into 


sharp relief the frequent lack of appreciation of China’s place in human 
history. The hesitancy as to what to do with this reproduced monument 
does not detract from the adventuresomeness of the story in this book. 
Dr. Holm started to China in 1907 to purchase and remove the original 
Nestorian monument then left practically neglected in the open. Failing 
in this he arranged secretly to have a replica made of the same stone on 
which the original inscription has been handed down. This was done 
without official suspicion being roused. His own two journeys to Sian-fu, 
involving disease and danger to life, together with the difficulties met in 
moving out the two-ton replica are interestingly told. It was an herculean 
performance on the part of all concerned. Several times the replica was 
narrowly saved from being lost through carelessness. Many suggestive 
observations made during these journeys are recorded. There is also a 


semi-humorous tilt at current theories of the loess formations. Travel- 
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ling conditions as they really are—or were—away from beaten tracks are 
tevealed. One by-product of this scientific adventure was that the original 
Nestorian monument was moved under shelter and taken definitely under 
official protection. The replica was set up in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York where it remained for eight years on loan in spite of 
the author’s efforts to dispose of it to America, in order to cover the 
expenses incurred in securing it. After many fine words of apprecia- 
tion of the replica and its adventurous owner, and laudatory news- 
paper articles it was finally moved from its place in the Museum and 
locked up in the basement! No one was found to purchase it for the 


‘United States. It was, however, ultimately sold to a Roman Catholic 


convert and finally set up in the Lateran at Rome. Of the cost of trans- 
portation and setting up the donor’s purchase money only covered about 
one-third. The other two-thirds were borne by Dr. Holm and friends. 
Thus in addition to lavish expenditure of energy and time Dr. Holm 
incurred considerable financial loss. Twelve casts of this replica had been 
made and distributed when this book was written, with several others 
in contemplation. Two translations of the Nestorian inscription are given 
in parellel columns, the one being by Dr. Alexander Wylie and the other by 
Professor P. Y. Saeki. The motives for these manifold labors were ap- 
parently a love of adventure and the scientific desire to preserve per- 
manently a valuable record. This whole story is a typical instance of the 
self-denying efforts of the scientist. : 


JAPAN ON THE Upwarp Tratt. By Ax.inc. Missionary Education Move- 
ment, New York, June,'1923. Gold 75 cents, pp.'178, 15 photographs. 


If one wents a clearcut, lucid statement of the Christian situation 
in Japan that entertains while it instructs, readable in an hour or two, 


here is an offer that may well be thankfully accepted. For sane, concise, 
illuminating information, these concentrated 178 pages afford a gripping, 


inspirational story that one lays down with reluctance. If all missionaries 
wrote like Mr. Axling, (that is to say, no merely wishy-washy sentimental 
propaganda stuff that perverts facts and hides faults) their influence in 


_ the Far East would be 100% more than it is,—already pretty considerable. 


The book makes out a convincing case for modern Japan, and one wishes 
every Chinese liberal as wel! as American and European, would read it 
for a real insight into the minds and purposes of Japan’s leading spirits. 
Mr. Axling has done a service for the world no less than for Japan in 
giving them these hopeful chapters—each one a cameo of sound writing— 
and were every English-reading and Christian Chinese to study them he 
would be refreshed with its sincerity and brought into contact with the 
men and movements that are shaping the New Japan; sorely needed now, 
for only upon a closer knowledge and appreciation of all that is best, 
progressive, and spiritual in our neighbor can friendly relations between 


the two peoples be restored and placed on a permanent basis. 


M. C. 


TOWARDS THE UNDERSTANDING OF Jesus. By ViApimir GREGORIEVITCH SIMKHOVITCH. 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pages vi, 83. Gold $0.75. 


The author was born in Russia and has been for twenty years pro- 
fessor of economic history at Columbia. This essay was published with 
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two other historical studies in 1921; it has now been reissued separately. 
In it the author’s aim is not theological or philosophical, but towards an 
histori¢al understanding of Jesus. After giving a realistic picture of 
the fierce nationalistic aspirations of the Jewish people in the time of 
Christ, Professor Simkhovitch proceeds, with fine reverence, to indicate 


how the political crisis is reflected in the words of Jesus, as He presented 


the solution of a Kingdom which could be entered only through a spiritual 
rebirth. Fresh meaning is thus suggested for many familiar passages, 
such as the temptations of Jesus and the teachings of the Sermon on the 


Mount. 
H. 


MEN, WoMEN anp Gop. A Discussion oF SEX QUESTIONS FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
Point oF View. A. HerBert Gray. Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Gold fifty cents—paper covers. . 


This book is intended primarily for students,—of college age presum- 
ably—young married people and teachers. It is beautifully done. The 
intimacies of life are touched on frankly, reverently and sanely. For 
the sex life two motives are recognized, procreation and affection. Objec- 
tion to the attempt to divorce the physical life from the spiritual life is. 
registered. For it is earnestly claimed that a loving God would not have 
put such a tremendously urgent force into life had He not intended it to 
build up and enrich the spirit and the whole of life. In consequence of 


these premises it is aserted that the only attitude that will solve the 


intricate problems of sex is that it should be controlled by and be an 
avenue of expression for the really free spirit. Difficult and delicate 
questions, that are being loudly and sometimes blatantly proclaimed from 
the house-tops by some people, are here dealt with in a restrained and 
illuminating manner: the direction in which solutions can be found is 
pointed out. No attempt is made to set up specific rules for specific situa- 
tions as differences in different people are recognized. But the problem, it 
is urged, must be approached in the spirit of creative achievment which 
makes possible both sublimation when necessary and the beautifying of 
normal living. God made us clean and we can live cleanly if we wish. One 
can without hesitancy recommend the translation and wide distribution of 
this book. This is a problem that can be settled only through the 
dominance of the spirit—the spirit of sympathy, understanding and religion. 


_ On this latter aspect is the Christian emphasis. To rightly direct the 


sex life we need religion. Men and women cannot successfully experience 
these most intimate relationships without taking God into them. God 
would not have created them did He not intend to make them a blessing! 
If otherwise it is through human ignorance or wilful misuse. 


Eruics OF CAPITALISM. Jupson C. RosEesusH. Association Press, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York. G. $1.50. 


This careful study is based on practical experience. The conclusion 
is drawn that the Church cannot descriminate between the various industrial 
solutions offerred as none of them are yet final. With this all would 
agree. The author seems, however, to incline to the position that since 
the main task of the Church is spiritual regeneration, it may rightly leave 
the industrial problem more on one side. To us, however, it appears clear 
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that the Church, being in ‘industry, as well as in an industrial environment, 
must directly assist in finding the correct solution to the industrial tangle. 
That is, in addition to working for the regeneration of men it must assist 


them in finding the mode of cae living. 


F. W. Barter: A MASTER oF TH PENCIL. MARSHALL BrRooMHALL. China Inland 
Mission. London, Toronto, Philadelphia, Shanghai. Price $1- 


“There was only one fault about it” said a young boy after a good 
dinner, “there was not enough. 

That expresses the feeling of one who knew Mr. Baller for about 
thirty-six years, after reading this brief but very inspiring sketch. 

A life of such devotion and helpfulness demands a much larger volume 
than the present one and it is to be hoped that this is only a foretaste of 
things to come. | 

Every young missionary should secure a copy of this brief but helpful 


J. V. 


little book. 


STANDARD CouRSE IN TEACHER TRAINING. Department of Religious Education, Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. Morehouse Publishing Company, Milwaukee. Thirty- 
three units, price 35-75 cents gold per unit. Umits each about 150 pages. 


“The Church, for her very life’s sake must have schools which will 
train pupils in the doing of truth and love.” To this end the Department 
of Religious Education of the Protestant Episcopal Church has prepared 
a course for Sunday School officers and teachers consisting of thirty-three 
units divided into three groups, General, Departmental and Administrative. 

Four of the units I have examined ; Church School Ideals, Church 
School Aministration, How to Train the Devotional life and How To 
Teach the Old Testament. If the other units are comparable to these, 
the course is most valuable. 

, This course puts the child first. It seeks a better understanding of 
child-nature as a basis of child-nurture. 

The course is scholarly and reverent. There is no blinking the facts 
revealed by modern scholarship on the one hand nor any lack of apprecia- 
tion of sacred things on the other. 

It is practical. Officers and teachers, as well as those. preparing for 
service in the Church School, will find the units of this course packed with 
suggestions and plans for meeting the child’s needs. 

‘The function of ‘the Church School is to make the facts of faith 
govern the acts of life so that all the pupil does may be the reaction of 
what he believes.” This calls for trained teachers. With characteristic 
insight and thoroughness, this great Church has mapped out a course which 
may well serve as a model in Teacher Training. 


THE TipE oF Faitu. By the Rt. Rev. Nevitte S. TALBOT DD. BisHop 
OF Pretoria, Nisbet & Co. London. 


The writer starts with his subject from the point of view of one ‘eho 
has had intimate contact with men, both at the front and in the home after 


the Armistice—in other words from a practical point of view. 
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‘The present edition seems to be a popular one and contains thirty- 
two: short chapters, the substance of which first appeared in the Rand 
Daily Mail, Johannesberg. 

- The writer states that he has adhered to his original plan of not 
introducing controversial subjects such as the sacraments, but in the opinion 
of the present writer he has supplied abundant material in the earlier 
Chapters for criticism and controversy. A few are given in his own words: 
“Some of the parts of the Old Testament, which appear to tell the history 
of the beginning of things, consist of folklore, inherited by the Jews 


-in common with other Semitic tribes.” Again “— the first Chapters of | 


Genesis—the material in them is derived from legend—it has no claim 
whatever to be scientific history.” 

Further. ‘To be still more specific, the story of the Fall has no 
claim whatever to be a true account of what happened ... . the priestly 
writer who edited the Fall-myth.” | 

Lastly. “If anyone begins again with his Old Testament reading 
and—skipping the earlier stories—makes a start at the eight century 
B.C. ... . he will find himself in quite a modern world of international 
politics. Amos and his contemporaries are in full. glare of historical times. 
He and his fellow teachers and their people are in possession of a faith, 
a certain way of interpreting life. It does’nt matter relatively speaking 
where that faith came from.” | | 

It does matter a great deal to some people where that faith came from! 


Hence the Bishop whilst declaring that he has avoided controversial 


subjects, has provided his readers, at least some, with much matter fori 
controversy. It is only fair, however, to say that after the Bishop, has: 
relieved himself of this side of his message, goes on to give some chapters. 
of real refreshing thought and helpful teaching. | ws 

Such subjects as The Atonement, the Church, the Second Coming and 
the Virgin Birth are fearlessly dealt with and have much in them that is 
inspiring and helpful. ‘ 

A thoughtful, Bible student who may have doubts regarding certain \ 
passages or incidents, would not get much harm from such a book but 
to the unthoughtful, superficial reader of the Bible the first chapters cf 
this book might be disastrious. | 

| 


ARGUMENT AGAINST RELIGION. (GE  # MH) 270 pages. The first volume of a 
proposed serics of books on Antt-Religion. Published by the Anti-Religion 
Federation, Peking., and on sale at the Third College of the Government, University 


of Peking. 

It may be of more than passing interest to learn that such a book is in 
circulation. It contains a series of pictures and short biographies of such 
great “Western Anti-religionists” as Francis Bacon, Déscartes, Voltaire, 
Diderot, Bentham, Laplace, Lamark, Auguste Comte, Victor Hugo, 
Charles Darwin, Cavour, Claude Bernard, Bokounine, Karl Marx, Clemence 
Royer, Elisé Reclus, Naquet and Kropotkin. After this gallery of worthies 
we are introduced to a series of thirty-one articles written by such famous 
persons as Siao Chih Sun, Lu Chang Lung, Bertrand Russell, Tsai Yuan 
Pei, Chang Yao Siang, Chen Chung Fu, Chow Tai Yuan, Wu Yu Lin, 
Li Yu Tsung, Li Shih Sheng, Li Sin Chang, Wong Ching Wei, Chu Tsu 
Sing, and Wang Fu Wu, and others. | 
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- ‘The range of subjects is rather extensive. The book contains articles 
on “Natural Ethics,” “Four classes of Chinese People in Relation to the 
Problem of Religion,” “The Bible and China,” “The Good points of 
Religion,” “Why I oppose Religion,” “A®sthetics vs. Religion,” “Faith 
and Freedom,” “Reason and Superstition,” “Christianity and the Christian 
Church,” “The Future of Religion and Humanity,” “The Future of 
Religion and China,” “The Meaning of Religious Liberty,” “Socialism 
and Religion,” “The Problem of the Life Beyond,” “Religion and the New 
Learning,” “What is Jesus?” and the like. It appears that the Anti- 
religion writers have employed statistics gathered by the Bible Societies 
and other Christian organizations; they show alarm at the growth of 
Christianity in China. 


‘Correspondence 


Short Term Workers. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


{| every mission the people engaged 
' in this work are far too few to 
| cover the ground. Given more 
_ workers would we not get more 

converts and consequently have a | 


Dear Sir:—I would like to speak . larger community to help along 
of three matters which have in-  self-support? I think that if there 
terested me above others, although = ‘s money on hand for more 
none of them are new problems. _ workers, the people can be found 
1. In many of the largest and — to do the work. | } 
old established missions a large | 2. The second ‘point is closely 


related to the first. It is my 


percentage of income is spent at 
opinion that the percentage of 


every year on buildings of all 


kinds, churches, schools, hospitals | purely evangelistic workers, especi- 
and mission houses. I realise that ally among the newcomers, is very 
this immediately raises the ques- | small in many missions. There 
tion of self-support and of methods — seem to be many educational mis- 


to raise more money among the | sionaries and a fair number of 
Chinese. Many will say that no  — medicals but I fail to see how the 
buildings are ever put up which __ best results can be attained without 


are not an absolute necessity and , a large number of people who will 
that the best plans and materials go into the country and tell the 
are none too good for the Chinese Chinese the message. In these days 
Christians. In spite of these argu- of specialised work I feel that the 
ments my impressions at this early | €vangelistic work is not getting its 
date are that means could be found fair share of specialists. 

to save money on buildings or to 3. My third point concerns 
put up fewer buildings and turn another group of specialists, the 
the money over to salaries for short term workers, who come for 
more workers. After all the { one, two, three or four years. It 
foundation of the work lies in’ | is true that many of these people 


country evangelisation and in are not considered as missionaries 
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and do not consider themselves as 
such. Some of them are not under 
the direction of mission boards but 
are paid by missionary bodies and 
are engaged in such work as teach- 
ing English in universities or 
schools. | 
- Among the short term workers 
some are absolutely sincere in their 
purpose and are really doing effec- 
tive missionary work and many 
return later as life workers. There 
is a part of this group, however, 
whose influence is not for the best. 
The very fact that a person signs 
an agreement, which usually says 
that passage both ways will be 
paid if he stays for a given length 
of time, hints that the trip has 
something to do with his coming. 
If his time in China is short he 
probably wishes to see as much as 


he can while he is here, and some- 
times his work suffers from this 


desire to see the country. 
From the side of the short term 
worker there is something. to be 
said. If his time is limited he is 
expected to do considerable work 
2s soon as he arrives and his health 


- sometimes suffers. If he does not 


intend to spend life in China it is 
very doubtful if a two or three 
vear stay in the Orient, doing work 
which he does not expect to follow, 
will advance his chances of a use- 
ful life in the homeland. 

I think that the point of view 
on all his work, of a short term 
person, differs greatiy from that of 


a person who may be out for a 
short first term but intends to 


spend his life here if possible. 
The first knows that his work is 
temporary measure and the 
second hopes that his is not tem- 


porary: the difference in their out-— 


look is very great. 

For the reasons stated above, 
among others, I think that it is 
in the interest of the Chinese 
Christian Church that as few short 
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term people as possible should be 
sent here under mission boards. 


remain, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
E. Bruce 


Peking Language School, Peking. 


What Do People Think of Your 
Work? 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir :—Now that I am giving 


my time so largely to science, I am 
continually struck with the great 
contrast between the solid research 
that is being done in science and 
the superficial study that is being 
done by the Church. I feel that 
the Christian Church should make 
ready for the fulfillment of the 
prophecy—Nations that knew not 
thee, shall run unto thee because of 


- the Lord thy God. That is we 


may expect people to come to us 
and inspect us when we are doing 
things in a way no one else is doing 
them. In fact they may be ex- 
pected to make a “beaten track” 
to our doors. But just at present 
we are scarcely ready for them. 
Qur accomplishments have not 
come up to our intentions or to our 
advertisments. Should we not all 
make a resolution that we will not 
disappoint anybody looking for 
careful and conscientious work, 


and will strive to make our school 


or Church a place that is sought 
out, not by boasting about it, but 
by working quietly till it deserves 


- to be sought out? 


With very kind regards, 
‘Sincerely yours, 
Cuarces H, Corsett. 


Peking, July 15, 1923, 
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A Declaration of Independence. 


To the Editor of | 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—I want to thank you 
for your July editorial dealing with 
extraterritoriality 
aries. Just a few evenings before 
the arrival of the July REcoRDER 
T happened to read aloud to a 
group of younger missionaries here 
Tyler Dennett’s article in the 
Christian Century from which you 
auoted. In the discussion which 


and mission- 
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China who are with you in beliey- 
ing that your conclusion is the 
only consistent stand missionaries 


can take. 
Sincerely yours, 


Harotp S. MATTHEWs, 


Yutaoho, Shansi 
July 23, 1923. 


* 


President Harding. 


To the President of the Shanghai 
Misstonary Association. 
Dear Sir:—I have been directed 


followed several expressed them- 
selves as opposed to the principle 
of extra-territoriality. We won- 
cered if the missionaries would | 


to express on behalf of Mrs. 
Harding profound appreciation for 
the sympathy expressed in. your 
cable of August the third. Please 


Conse- | 


take a definite stand soon. 
quently your editorial was hailed 
with delight. 

_ We are hoping that the various 
missionary groups might have the 
opportunity of taking action as a 
body on this important question 
which would result, we hope in 
the adoption of such a Declaration 
of Independence as you suggest. 
I know a good many in North 


be so good as to inform the various 
missions represented by you at the 
meeting at the Consulate-General 
on August third of Mrs. Harding’s 
sincere appreciation for. the senti- 
ment expressed in the cable. 


Sincerely yours, 
Epwin S. CUNNINGHAM. 
Shanghai, China, August 8, 1923. 


News for the Missionary 


An Unusual Experience. 


Rev. G. H. McNeur reports that 
on the first day of 1916 he met a 
woman at a country chapel who was 
earnestly desirous of baptism. Her 
experience was so remarkable that 
I felt it right to forego the usual 
six months’ probation and next day 


. I received her into the membership | 


of the church. She had been 
ardently religious and untiring in 


her devotion to idol worship when | 


one day she met an itinerating 
foreign lady missionary. This 
-worker found her heart so pre- 


‘allow her to return. 
later she left the district and prov- 


pared that as the result of the one 
conversation the woman gave over 
entirely her worship of idols and 
there and then became a sincere 
Christian. She was immediately 
subjected to serious persecution by 
her husband, relatives, and fellow 
villagers. She never wavered, 
although completely alone in her 
village, and secretly made several 
visits to the market chapel. When 
she came asking baptism she 
pleaded to be received at once be- 
cause her husband would never 
_A few weeks 
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ince with her husband, the latter 
determined.to rid her of this strange 
foreign infatuation. Some months 
ago she returned and I met her 
again for the first time since her 
baptism over six years ago. Her 
shining face told its own story. 
She had no sooner reached her new 
home than she sought out the 
nearest chapel and presented her 
certificate of baptism. Very soon 
her earnest usefulness won her the 
position of deaconess in the local 


congregation. Her husband’s at- 


tituide gradually changed and her 
married son and his wife became 
Christians. Missionaries and Chi- 
nese workers alike testify to the 
reality of her faith and the in- 
spiration of her example. — In- 
stances of such immediate and 
complete conversion are compara- 
tively rare in our field and I record 
it with the prayer that we may 
see such oftener. 


Conference at Fenchow, Shansi. 


Twelve days of rare fellowship 


- were enjoyed in the summer con- 


ference at Fenchow, Shansi, which 
ended July 3, 1923. 327 pastors, 
teachers, Bible-men and women 
were present. They came from 
four provinces and represented the 
work of four different mission 
boards. The attendance was the 
highest yet recorded. This con- 
ference has grown up under the 


leadership of Rev. Watts O. Pye. | | 


Pastor Sung Ching Fang was the 
chairman. Some of the features 


of the program were as follows. 


“The inese Church of the Fu- 
ture,” Bishop L. H. Roots: “The 


Development of Volunteer Workers 


in the Church,” Mr. J. H. Geldart, 
Y. M. C. A., Soochow: “The Place 
of the Church in the Life of the 
Community,” Pastor Pao Kuan 


Ling, Independent Chinese Church, 
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West City, Peking: “Develop- 
ment of Self-support Among the 
Churches,” Pastor Hu, Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission, Honan: 


- “Points for Pastors,” Pastor Chang 


Yung Hua: “Growth of Power and 
Independence in the Chinese 
Church,” Mr. Hurst, Hankow Bible 
Society and Mr. Chang Heng Ch’iu, 
Secretary of the North China Coun- 
cil of the American Board: “The 
Place of Women in the Church,” 
Miss Chang Wen Chung, Tientsin 
Y. W. C. A.: “Public Health,” Mrs. 
Dr. Liu, Taiyuanfu. On Sunday 
the communion was administered 
by Rev. J. H. Mellow, C. I. M., and 
Pastor Li, Church of the Brethren, 
Liaochow. 


Reaching Country Women. 


_ Twenty-five years ago Miss J. E. 
M. Lebus started work in Sienyu, 
Fukien. This is an agricultural 
district somewhat isolated and fre- 
y sce troubled by brigands. She 

ound there six Bible - women, 
twenty preaching places and a few 


- scattered ignorant Christians. The 


Bible-women have increased to 
fifty, working in ninety to one 
hundred preaching places with 
eight hundred women and girls 
enrolled in reading and study 
classes. This is the result of a 
definite and well planned campaign. 
There has been a Bible-women’s 
training school and constant con- 
tact with every Bible - woman. 
Each quarter these Bible-women 
must send to the missionary 
answers to twenty-eight questions 
bearing on her work and the con- 
ditions of those among whom she 
works. She must therefore con- 
stantly review her own activities. 
For women in the home—the 
hardest to reach—a light course of 
study has been utilized which in- 
cludes some simple elements of the 
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New and Old Testaments, a little 
Church history and training in 


reading. Each woman in the home 


taking this course of study is ex- 
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amined twice a year. Miss Lebus 
feels that this home instruction has 
had much to do with the success- | 
ful growth of this work. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchange 


The Ten Years’ Peace Pro- 
ram.— The Japanese Christian 
Church Federation passed the 
following resolution concerning 
Dr, Sidney L. Gulick’s Mission. 
“We heartily approve of the mis- 
sion entrusted to Dr. Sidney L. 
Gulick, the representative of the 
Federal Council of Christian 
Churches in America, with its goal 
of a warless world; toward the 
realization of which it has been 
determined during the next ten 
years especially to strive. We the 
Christians of Japan are in hearty 
accord ready to co-operate and 
eager to accomplish this purpose.” 


A Friendship Fund.— Union 
Theological Seminary Students 
have established a fund which 
enables students in various foreign 
lands to secure a year’s special 
study in that Seminary. This is 
intended to increase the 
- national student fellowship of. the 
Seminary. For 1923-4, G. $1,600 


is available for this fund; this is 


allocated to India. 


Bursary for Women Medical 


Students.—H. E. Sao-kee Alfred 


Sze, LL.D, formerly Chinese 
Minister in London and latterly in 


Washington, three years ago made 


a grant of £200 to Moukden Med1- 
cal College to assist two needy 
students. He has recently sent 
another contribution of £200 to be 
used for assisting needy women 
students. 


inter- 


Old People’s Home.—At the 

recent conference of the Central 
Shansi Church (Tsin-kung-huei) 
(C. I. M.). a purely Chinese project 
was launched for an Old People’s 
Home at K’ung Chuang, Chao 
Cheng Hsien. Subscribers of $1 
or upwards per annum will have 
voting privileges and the inmates 
are to be aged Christians or others, 
irrespective of mission connections. 
Donations and correspondence are 


_ invited and the Chinese promoters 


are optimistic that the Institution 
will become a big Christian phi- 
lantrophic centre. 


Kuling Church.— The Kuling 
Union urch Council feel it to 
be desirable that a record, com- 

lete as far as possible, of Births, 

atriages, and Burials, that have 
occurred in connection with this 
church during past years, should 
be compiled and kept up to date. 
To this end it would be appreciated 
if friends with data on the above 


would kindly communicate the de- 


tails of names and dates to :— 
The Recording Secretary, Lot 
41, House 1,050, Kuling. | 


A Student Leader Returns to 
China.—Mr. Frank P. Price, son 
of our esteemed friend Dr. P. F. 
Price of Nanking, has graduated 
from Yale University and spent a 
graduate year at Columbia. He 
has been Associate General Sec- 
retary of the Chinese Students’ 
Association of America. He was 


| recently mdrried- to Miss Bessie 
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McClure of Granville, Virginia, and 
is returning to Nanking as an 
appointee of the Presbyterian 
Board to take up work among the 
students of that city. 


Prison Work—Once a week 
a band of workers usually eight in 
number, journey to the prison (at 
Taiyuanfu, Sha.) to preach to the 
prisoners. They are received by 
the officers in most friendly 
manner, the officers themselves 
oftentimes going with them to the 


work-rooms and listening while the — 


Message is delivered. The inter- 
ested look upon the faces of some 
of the prisoners is a sufficent index 
of the fact that these visits are not 
unwelcome, and it may be that the 


very fact of their captivity may © 


make them more receptive to Him 
Who in a different sense came to 
declare liberty to the captive, and 
the opening of prisons to them 
that were bound. 


The Chinese Temperance So- 
ciety —We have received notice of 
the “Christian Temperance So- 
ciety” (Chinese) which aims to 
prohibit the use of foreign and 
Chinese wines, eliminate the social 


habit of drinking and raise the | 


moral hygiene and standing of the 
Chinese. Heretofore the work of 
this Society has been largely con- 
fined to Shaoshing, Chekiang, 
where their headquarters are 


located. The Society has been re-. 
organized under the name “The — 


Total Abstinence Society of China” 


with a view to making its influ- 


ence more extensive. It is pro- 
posed to publish a monthly maga- 
zine to be known as “Awakening 
China,” 


Keeping the Industrial Stan- 


dards, 
ciety thus reports. 


—The Religious Tract So- 
“I have been 


_ asked whether the Society’s press 


is conforming to the standards laid 


housed. 
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down at the National Conference. 
The answer is that the Press is. 
doing so in every particular, and 
that it has recently received high. 
commendation from the local sani- 
tary authorities for the way in 
which its resident workmen are 
Needless to say, morning 
and evening prayers, Guild meet- 
ings, Sunday School, Bible-study 
classes and other activities are also 
in full swing. And I take this 
opportunity to say that, when com- 
paring our prices with those of 
Chinese presses, friends should not 
forget that we are paying seven 
days’ wages for six days’ work 
and that our days are shorter than 


days: in the Chinese presses 


which do not observe the standards 
called for by the National Chris- 
tian Council.” 


Methodist Work in China.—Dur- 


_ ing the Centenary period the Meth- 


odist Episcopal Church has in- 
creased its missionary forces in 
China by 37%. Between 1918-21, 
the Chinese workers increased 
from 2,898 to 5,036, an increase 
of 74%. In the same three years 
the number of students in schools 
almost doubled. Sunday School 
scholars increased 33%. Con- 
tributions from Chinese increased 
from $58,448 to $76,566—an in- 
crease of 32%. Yet the splendid 
work of this Church is seriously 
threatened by a tremendous de- 
crease in missionary giving. It — 
was estimated that payment of 
Centenary receipts for the year 
ending October 31st, 1923, would, 
at the present rate of payment, 
be $4,000,000 less than for the 
year October 31st, 
1921 


Christian Influence in Colleges. 
—In an article in the “Baptist” for 
June 23rd, 1923, on “Are our Mis- 
sionaries Loyal to Christ” is the 
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following paragraph: :—“The per- | usual. We all appreciate the long 
centage of Christians in the var- and useful service rendered by this 


ious classes (of Shanghai Baptist institution. 


College) increases rapidly. The | oe | 
senior class sometimes graduates A Live Mission.—The Australian 
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with every-member a follower of 
Jesus Christ. Thus the census in 


- the fall of 1922, in the college itself, 
revealed the fact that 78 out of 


124 freshmen, or 62 per cent.; 57 
out of 61 sophomores, or 84 per 
cent.; 26 out of 30 juniors, or 87 
per cent. ; and 31 out of 31 seniors, 
or 100 per cent. were Curistians. 


These figures represent the situa- 


tion during the present academic 
year. A year ago President White 
reported that for the twelve months 


immediately preceeding there had | 


been seventy-five professed conver- 
sions among the students and sixty- 
five baptized. 


The Methodist Publishing House 
Sold.—After sixty-one years of. 


service the Methodist Publishing 
House, Shanghai, has gone out of 
business. This is due to a belief 
that it is no longer necessary for 
the Church to invest money heavily 


in the publishing interest. The 


plant at 10 Woosung Road, Shang- 
hai, has been purchased by the 
Commercial Press, which took 
possession on August Ist and will, 
after a few months, move the 
machinery to their own quarters. 
The Methodist Publishing House 
was one of the pioneer printing 
establishménts in China. Origin- 
ally started in Foochow by the 
Methodist Mission Board it was in 
1902 moved to Shanghai, and 
became the joint enterprise of 
the Methodist Mission Board and 
the Southern Methodist Book con- 
cern. The Chinese employees are 
to continue working for the Com- 
mercial Press. The sale of the 
Methodist Publishing House does 
not in any way affect the Mission 
Book Co., which will continue as 


~ 


- Schools. 


Churches of Christ are interested 
in the Kwengming Road, Shang- 
hai, Christian Mission to the ex- 
tent of providing the premises and 
assisting in other ways. There is 
a day school of two hundred and 
forty children and a Sunday School 
of about the same number. The 
entire teaching staff of the school 
is paid out of school fees. The 
preacher is supported by the 
Church members, The Assistant 
for outside work is, however, paid 
by other than funds raised in the 
Church. The Church is under 
a Board of Deacons on which a 
foreign missionary has an honor- 
ary position. 


The Lambeth Appeal.—The Gen- 
eral Synod of the Chung Hua 


Sheng Kung Hui has prepared a 


tract on the Lambeth Conference 
and Reunion in which it endorses 
the “Appeal to All Christian Peo- 
ple” made by the Lambeth Con- 
ference in 1920. This tract and 
endorsement has been sent to the 
heads of Christian Churches and 
Missions in China. “It looks to- 
wards the organic and visible unity 
of the Church, which, though we 
believe it to be in accord with the 
mind of Christ, we quite realise 
requires time for its accomplish- 
ment.” The ‘above statement is 
contained in an open letter signed 
by Bishop L. H. Roots and Bishop 
F. L. Norris, and sent out with 
the tract. 


New System Text Books.—The 
Commercial Press is_ preparing 
several complete series of Text 
Books for use in New System 
Some of these series 
are now published and have been 
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approved by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Beginning with April 2nd. 
1923, there will be an exhibition of 


these New Svstem Text Books in 


the office of the Commercial Press. 
For Primary Schools this new 
system has the advantage of reduc- 
ing the time from seven years to 
six and giving more flexibility to 
the curriculum. 
Junior Middle Schools it attempts 
to correlate the method of teaching 
and lays emphasis on the discussion 
of problems. In the elective and 
special courses individual ability 


is given more opportunity in the 


Senior Middle Schools. 


Parcel Post Service——We under- 
stand that parcel post packages for 
China, both ordinary and regis- 
tered, when prepared at the pos- 


‘tage rate of 12 cents a pound or 


fraction of a pound will be ac- 


cepted up to weight limit of 22 — 


pounds when addressed to steam- 
served offices, and 11 pounds when 
addressed to nonsteam-served of- 


' fices. Parcels addressed to steam- 


served offices may have a maximum 
dimension of six feet in length and 
girth combined, while those ad- 
dressed to nonsteam-served offices 
may have a dimension of*five feet 
in length and girth combined, but 
not exceeding one and one-half 
feet in length. Ordinary and re- 
gistered parcel post packages ad- 
dressed for delivery in the city of 
Shanghai will, however, be ac- 
cepted up to a weight limit of 50 
pounds. Each parcel must be ac- 
companied by one customs declara- 
tion which must be filled out and 


attached to the parcel at office of 


mailing. 


Service by Boys.—In looking 


over the list of “Service Tasks” 
performed by junior Y. M. C. A. | 


members in the various cities of 


In respect to. 
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| China during the year 1922, the 


frequency with which certain lines 
of service appear is interesting as 
showing the desire on the part of 
many boys to serve when the 


opportunity is properly presented 


to them. The “Tasks” most fre-— 
quently appearing are: (1) Teach- 
ing in poor. boys’ schools; 
(2) Teaching in free schools; 
(3) Securing students for poor 
boys’ schools; (4) Helping in 
clean-the-city campaigns ; (5) Help- 
ing in anti-fly campaigns; 
(6) Helping in City-wide health 


campaigns; (7) Conducting meet- 


ings for shop boys; (8) Assisting 
in the promotion of meetings; 
(9) Conducting fly-killing cam- 
paigns. | 


Kidnapping Christians.—Kachek 


Station, Hainan, has experienced 


persecution of Chinese Christians 
in the form of kidnapping for the 
purpose of securing ransom. 


‘Sometimes those kidnapped were 


charged with misdemeanour said 
to have been committed years ago. 
In other cases chapels were in- 
vaded and Christians kidnapped or 
seized and threatened with capital 
punishment. At Vun-sang-fo, Mr. 
Dang, an_ energetic . Christian 
worker,—though not in the church 
—while instructing Christians in 
his home, was bound, and the 
house robbed of the money laid 
for a new chapel. Mr. Dang was 
not released for three months and 
until his family paid $250. Na- 
turally the Christians at this place 
have feared somewhat to gather 
for worship. Another Kachek 
Christian, Mr. Fu, was seized, led 
blind-fold to the forests and held 
for ransom. Twelve days later 
his captors fled on hearing a 
suspicious noise. Mr. Fu was able 


to take advantage of this op- 


portunity to escape. Yet, in spite 
of these things the work of the 
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station goes on and the Church . 


continues to grow. 


Chinese Business Men Support 


Mission School.—The Boys’ school © 


conducted by the Methodist Pro- 
testant Mission at Kalgan has just 
closed a very successful year. Dr. 


Li Tien Lu of Peking was the 
-speaker at commencement. The 
partial results of the campaign to — 


raise funds for new buildings 
among the local business men were 


announced at this time. Over 


$1,250 had already been raised ; the 
canvassers expected to double that 
amount. These funds will be used 
to supplement the grant from 
America and in the new buildings 
this fall a Junior Middle School 
will be opened. The relations of 
the school with neighboring 
Government schools have been 


very good. The students and 


faculty of the Hsuanhuafu Normal 


School raised over $50 for the 


Building Fund and the Hsuanhua- 
fu Middle School sent a representa- 
tive to congratulate the school on 
the good work of the past year. 
(All local schools were guests at 


a Field Meet held during May. 


The boys were presented with $50 
for their athletic fund by one 
Chinese official who admired their 
work. 


A Community Pastor.—In an 
interior city in Fukien a young pas- 
tor has worked so successfully for 
ten years that he has become the 
outstanding citizen. So fully is he 
trusted that he acted as spokesman 
in treating with the militarists 
when they threatened the city. 
Plans are on foot to erect a two 
story community house in connec- 
tion with his work. He aims to 
secure this from the community 
and that not only from Christians. 
The local division of the army 
undertook to secure $500. The 
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Board of. Trade subscribed an 
equal amount. Then, as a result 
of the growing enthusiasm each 
large family or clan is expected to 
give a memorial room in memory 


of their ancestor whose name is 


to be engraved on a stone and set 
in the wall of the room. Thus 
does one man make his work really | 
self-supporting and to some extent 
at least an expression of the life 
of the community. 


Difficulties of Marriage Reform. 
—Firstly, how can they have self- 
arranged marriages, when there is 
no opportunity for the boys and 
girls and young men and women to 
meet socially unless they do it in 
a clandestine way? | 

Secondly, how can they meet 
socially when the homes are as 
they are, small, no space for games 
and no knowledge on the parents’ 
side of how to arrange for their 


_ children to be happy together? 


Thirdly, the customs of genera- | 
tions behind them which make it 
unseemly for a man to speak to a 
girl, and the harm which can be 
done by gossip.- _ 

And fourthly, a desire to follow 
Western ways about which they 
have only a surface knowledge and 


_ which leads them into the wildest 


and most impossible schemes, or 
would lead them if there were not 
someone to suggest some other 
plan. 
The above pointed questions are 

taken from the report of a Y. W. | 
C. A. secretary and serve to focus 
attention on the difficulties directly | 
ahead of Chinese youth in their 
desires and efforts to reform 
marriage customs. 


Christian Industrial Centres.— 
The rapid growth in the last few 
years of Kung Changs giving em- 
ployment to needy Chinese men 


‘ and women has been surprising. 


Usually starting on a small scale, 
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wanting to help a few people that 
they know, the initiators of these 
industries have soon found them- 


selves face to face with intricate 


social and industrial problems. 
What is the chief purpose of mis- 
Can it be 
conducted in accordance with 
Christian principles? Do Christian 
missions have a special function 
in engaging in industries? Such 
questions have arisen from time to 


tember 13, 
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time, and it has seemed to a num- 
ber of people that it might be help- 
ful to discuss together the prin- 
ciples and methods of their work. 
A conference of those interested 
is, therefore, being planned to take 
place in Peking, beginning Sep- | 
1923. <A _ stimulating 
program is being prepared. If in-— 
terested, write for further par- 
ticulars to Miss Lily K. Haass, Y. 


W. C. A., Peking. 


Notes on Contributors: 
Rev. ROBERT E. CHANDLER, B.D., M.A.., has been a member of the 


North China Mission of the American Board for twelve years. 
educational and evangelistic work in and around Tientsin. 


He has done 
He is now a 


General Secretary of the North China Kung -Li Hui (associated with the 
American Board Mission). He is a member of the National Council. 


Rev. C. G. SpARHAM has been a missionary of the London Missionary 
Society in China since 1884. He. is now Secretary of the China Advisory 
Council of that Society. He is a member of the National Christian Council. 


Mr. FLetTcHER S. BROoCKMAN was sometime General Secretary of the 


National Committee of the Y..M. C. A. in China. 
He is a member of the National Christian 


secretary with Dr. John R. Mott. 
Council. | 


He is now associate 


Peart S. Buck (Mrs. J. Lossing Buck) was born in China. She 
became a missionary of the American Presbyterian (North) in 1914. Her 
work has been evangelism and religious education. She has had considerable 


experience among students. 


Personals 


_ (For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the notice. ) 


MARRIAGES. 
JUNE: 


20th, at Lancaster, New Hampshire, 


U. S A, Robert L. Simkin to Miss 
Margaret I. Timberlake. Mr. and Mrs. 
Simkin will be located at the West 
China Union University, Chengtu, Sze. 


BIRTHS. 
Jury: 
4th, at Mt. Omei, Sze., to Dr. and 
Mrs. Leslie G. Kilborn, Canadian 


Methodist Mission, (Chengtu), a son, 
Robert McClure. | 

15th, at Chungchow, Sze., to Rev. and 
Mrs. M. P. Smith, a son John Dwight. 


DEATHS. 
JUNE: 


12th, at Peitaiho, Rev. Henry V. S. 
Myers, D.D., 81 years of age. 3 

14th, at Yutao, Ho., Mildred Wolfe, 
three years old daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse B. Wolfe. 


15th, at Oberlin Ohio, Rev. Frank 
Bradford Warner. | 
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23rd, at Yu Tao, Ho., Mary Elizabeth 
Pye, four years old daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Watts O. Pye. 


AvucustT: 

ist, at Peitaiho, Jean Heriot, beloved 
infant daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Stuckey, London Mission, Tientsin, aged 
15 months. 


ARRIVALS. 
JUNE: 


24th, from U. S. A., Mr. N. R. Frost, | 


C. and M. A. 


Ist, from England, Miss D. Stubbs, 
C. M. S.; from U. S. A., Miss C. Hewey, 
A. B. F. M.S. 


2nd, from U. S. A. Miss Clarissa 
Hewey, N. A. B. F. M. S. 


6th, from U. S. A., Miss Mary Bell, 


17th, ey England, Mr. J. G. King, 
(new), C 


OEPARTURES. 


JUNE: 


6th, for Norway, Miss Inga Ohrset, 
Miss Ingeborg Haakousen, Norway 
Lutheran. 

16th, for U. S. A, Mr. D. H. Kulp 
II, and one child, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Anderson and two children, A. B. F. M.S. 


_ 18th, for U. S. A., Mrs. & H. Geldart 
and children, M. 


19%h, for U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 


Packard, Dr. and Mrs. Wilson, P. U. 


C. 


2ist, for America, Bev. and Mrs. E. O. 
Beinhoff and three children, C. I. M. 

22nd, for U. S. A. Miss Felt, Miss 
Parsons, M. E. F. 'B., Miss Weeks, 
L. U. M.; for Canada, Miss MacDonald, 
for England, Mr. R. D. Lord, 
C. M. 

23rd, for U. S. A. Mr. George A. 
Fitch and children, Y. M. C. A. | 

27th, for U. S. A., Mrs. G. L. Gelwicks 
and one child, P. N. 

29th, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. C. G. 
Juson and three children, Rev. and Mrs. 
E. M. Smith, P. N. 

30th, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
Brown and three children, Mrs. Robert 
Brown and one child, M. E. F. B., 


[September, 1923 


Miss Lanneau, S. B. C., Mr. and Mrs, 
E. M. Smith, P. N., Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Haskell and two children, F. C. M. §,; 
for England, Mr. Moyes, E. A. 


JuLy: 

2nd, for U. S. A., Mr. aa Mrs. J. C. 
Thomson and four children, Miss Wilds, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. V. Reeder and two 
children, Miss Sutherland, Miss I. Day, 
Dr. M. Helett, Dr. H. Allyn, P. N., Miss 
L. Young, Miss F. Stribling, Miss 5. ¥, 
Lee, Dr. V. Lee, Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Lauchlin, and three children, Mrs. A. 
Sykes, Miss F. Stribling, P. S., Mr. and 
Mrs. Argelander, Mr. and Mrs. W. F 
Hummel and three children, M. E. F. 8 
Miss Rawles, Cinling College, Miss B 
Wood, F. M. A., Dr. and. Mrs. J. H 
Foster and two children, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. D. Harvey and four children, Y. M. 
Miss J. Lawrence, Miss A. Sanderson, 
Dr. M. Everham, Rev. and Mrs. L. C 
Hylbert and one child, Dr. F. J. White 
and two children, A. B. F. M. S., Mr. 
and Mrs. G. F. Riggs and three children, 
Miss Keltwell, Miss Thomas, A. B. C 
F. M., Miss Dale, for 
Canada, Miss Brydon, Miss Anderson, 


3rd, for U. S. A., Mrs. M. R. Charles 
and one child, M. E. 


7th, for U. S.A, Miss C. Sutherland, 

Dr. Mary Sawyer, P. N.; for England, 

Mrs. A. M. Seward, C. M. S., Mr. and 

Fi. J. Mungeam; for Sweden, Miss 
. Johanson, C, I. M. 


for U. S. Miss Mary H. 
Taylor, P. N. 


12th, for U. S. A, Miss Bliss, Dr. 
Branch, Y. M., Miss ‘Shelton, S. E. M. 


14th, for U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. J. A. 
Fitch, P. N., Mrs. A. M. Salquist, Mrs. 
D. H. Kulp and two children, Miss 
Anna Birrel, Miss Marion Birrel, Miss 
G. M. Cook, A. B. F. M. S., Miss 
Nyberg, F. M. S., Miss Andrews, S. 
B. C., Mr. and Mrs. H. Barnett, G. M. 
M. L., Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Slichter and 
one child, Miss R. McKenzie, Miss R. 
M. Harris, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Anderson 
and three children,Miss Julia Meadows, 
Miss P. H. Thirs, Independent, Miss J. 
Cobb, Ebenezer Mission. 


19th, for U. S. A., Miss Sellemyer, 
U.S. 


2ist, for U. S. A, Rev. and Mrs. J. D. 
Hayls and two children, Miss L. M. 
Donaldson, P. N. 
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